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- Thre* Pagodas Pass. 
' Burma.— A Burmese 
i resistance leader 
] yesterday' invited 
the United States to 
pick- up more than 
5,000 pounds of raw 
* opium he said his 
troops • captured 
from the Burmese 
army. . \ 

"" It would b« best for US 

i 

official* to fly up to the 
Kachin state and pick up 
the opium. They are wel- 
come to it without any 
conditions,’* said 3 rang 
Seng, chairman of the Ka- 
chan * Independence Or- 
gamsatiocL ’ 

"It seems’ the State De- 
partment is reluctant to 
con tact- me, but I will or- 
der the opium handed 
over U> anyone they 
want," Brang Seng said at 
t fie jkngle base of an al- 
lied resistance group at 
Three Pagodas Pass near 
the Thai-Burmese bonier. 

On Saturday, a spokev 
njan for the Kachin group 
said that 5,026 pounds 
(2,230 kg) of raw opium 
h*d been captured from 
the Burmese army's 47th 
Regiment near the town 
of Manyot in the Kachin 
state, 963 kilometres 
north of Rangoon. 

Bring Seng said > the 
seizure took place on 
March 4, correcting sn 
•artier impression the 
fighting had been on 
March U when the report 
was received. 

He »aid his troope lost 
18 men killed and put 
Burmese losses it SG-80 



BRANG SENG — 5,000 
pounds of opium captured 
from Burmese army. 

dead in the fighting near 
Manyot. 

He said it was believed 
the opium was from the 
Shan States and being 
transported to the central 
Burmese city of Man- 
delay. 

The Kachin leader, s 
former school principal, 
said he wanted to meet 
with officials o i the LS 
Drug Enforcement Agen- 
cy ( DEA). 

“They have supplied 
helicopters and herbicide 
to the Burmese govern* 
* ment in an effort to elimi- 
nate poppy growing, j)ut 
each year it increases," 
said. 

He said the herbicide 
caused many people 
in the sprayed areas to be- 
come ill. 

“1 want to ask the DEA 
whether they are happy 
with the results of this 
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SAW MAW IREH - aerrita 
traffickers ire using minor- 
ity tamcory. 

policy," he said. 

Brang Seag said the 
capture oi the opium 
showed that Burmese 
government trope were 
themselves heavily in- 
volved in narcotics traf- 
ficking. 

"It cosy be Rangoon 

government policy to op* 
pose drug trafficking, but 
the local government mil- 
itary commanders are ob- 
viously involved in the 
trade," he said. 

He said Kachin Suta 
soldiers have captured 
opium in attacks on 
trnme at outpoets before, 
but never in such * large 
quantity. 

Bring Seng cilled for 
an sod m US aid to the 
Rangoon government and 
for U3 pnwau m to bring a 
peaceful end to thrw de- 
cade* of civil war in 
Burma. 



NAI NONLA - dfficuit to 
cheotail herder traffic - 


and 


He said opium growing 
has largely been elimi- 
nated from Kachin state, 
d hi a group’s income 
I f from the sale of 
jade and gold and taxes on 

land, forestry and fishing, 

% 

But he said that in 
neighbouring Shan State, 
Burmese government op- 
pression had forced many 
people into hill areas 
where the only profitable 
crop was opium. 

Hi said once there is 
peace and development it 
vrul be possible to shut 
down opium production in 
Burma. - * 

ThU month a State De- 
partment report called 
Burma "the world** larg- 
est producer of illicit 
opium." 

It said Burmese produc- 
tion rose last year to an 
estimated 925*1,230 met- 


* * 

rtc tons from an estimated 
T00-U100 tons in 1986. 

One • minority leader 
admitted yesterday that 
drug trafficker* may u&e 
minority territory a* 
smuggling routes ,but da~ 
-aied his movement 
involved. .. • 

. * National 
Frtmfc. chairman Saw 
Maw Reh said it was pos- 
* mbit some narcotics eiune 
through the border pass 
here into Thailand. 

However, suppressing 
‘ the illicit activity was dif- 
ficult because the area 
under the NDF control 

Vp 

was vast. 

Saw Maw Reh, who is 
chairman of the Kirermi 
Natioaai Progressive 
Party, one of th* 10 
groups in the 12-year -old 
NDF, said his movement 
was firmly against nar- 
cotic* but had not enough 
men to enforce the policy. 

Mon National Libera- 
tions Army leader Nai 
Nonla said his group, 
which Is based here, had 
arrested i number of traf- 
fickers trying to get 
through Threi* Pagodas 
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A cour er was arrested 
dunng the Chinese New 
Year while heading to 
Thailand with two pack- 
ages of No. 4 grade heroin, 

he aai*L r ‘ * • * 

Several hundred trmd- 
the pas* to trans- 
port goods across the bor- 
cUr, be asid, and every 
day 60-80 bullock cart* 
p*ju*d through, making 
it difficult to check them 

alL 







caught smuggling 1 kg of raw opium or 

n would Nr gur u a maximum - t >en.ilty of death. 

arc almost rout inch cxecutcc in China 

after summary trials, which seem aimed only at 

the guilt ot the accused rather than investieatine 
Brug networks operate. 6 

the vast amount of money involved, and China's 
austible pool of couriers, it is hardly surprising that these 
tiff penalties do not appear to have much deterrent effort A 

F« *■ 4 hcan/costsRmb 
-9,000 (US$K53^-1, m Mong Ko. Across the border in 
Mangshth or baoshan the same amount fetched up to Rmb 

50.000. while in Kunming the price can be as high as Rmb 

100.000. In Hong Kong, the street price for diluted 50-70 
percent pure heroin, is HK$5Q0-500 (US$60-70)per gram 

While narcotics experts attributes China's apparent inaMity to 
deal with the drugs pa>blem to individual corruption and an 
inexperienced police force. Rangoon's attitude towards the 
narcotics issue has made drug money an integral part of 
Burma s economy In order to further neutralize the former 
CPB as a viable fighting force. Rangoon has encouraged the 
former communist commanders to invest their drug fortunes in 
property and joint ventures in central Burma, far away from 
their traditional areas. “In this way, they [former CPB 
comman^rs] will have a vested interest in maint ainin g the 
alliance with the government. If they own houses and shops in 
Mandalay and Rangoon, they would lose these if they decided 
to turn their guns against the government,” a source close to the 
former commanders said. 

The impact of this policy is also felt in India, where drug 
addiction is spreading -- notably - in the northeastern region 
bordering Burma. In India's Manipur state, the number of drug 
addicts has risen from 600 in 1988 to an estimated 15,000 in 
2991, most of them in the 15-23-year age group. In 1989 there 
were 48 knowr AIF S victims in the whole of India. Health 
authorities now estimate that in five years Manipur alone will 
have 1,600 cases. While most drugs cross the Indian border 
near Moreh in Manipur, substantial quantities are also believed 
to be smuggled across Chin state to Mizoram, partly fra - local 
use and partly in transit to Bangladesh and the port city of 
Chittagong, intelligence sources say. 

Burma is also being severely affected by the ready availability 
of narcotics. Officially, the country has no more than 30,000 
registered addicts, but unofficial estimates put the figure at 
160,000 — of whom at least 50 percent are already infected 
with the AIDS virusl The situation appears to be especially 
serious among the remaining 7-8,000 former CPB troops. In 
their area, heroin is cheaper than beer and sources in Mong Ko 
say the addiction rate among the rank-and-file is 80 percent. 
Some observers point out this may not be entirely unwelcome 
from Rangoon ’s perspecti v e . 

Apart from eroding the CPB as a fighting force, the first to 
become addicted in the towns of central Burma are youths, who 
equate to potential dissidents from the authorities point of view. 
Universities and colleges have been closed since June 1988 
and there are thousands of young people just spending their 
time in tea shops or trying to survive by doing odd jobs. These 
youths are being targeted by die pushers,” a source in Rangoon 
said. 

International concern over Burma's rapidly increasing heroin 
output, however, may prove a much thornier issue. Last 
November’s drug-burning ceremony in Kokang was an 
apparent, albeit unconvincing, attempt by Rangoon to persuade 
the outside world that it was trying to do something about the 
problem. 

Such charades apart, intelligence sources say the number of 


KIO leader strongly reieefc 
allegations of drug trade 
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Kachin Stale, one of the two 
P°PPy growing areas in northern 
Burma is expected to harvest 
about 27 J2 tons of raw opium for 
the 1990-91 season. 

rhe figure was provided by 
Brang Seng, the leader of an 
armed ethnic Kachin resistance 
group, who during a recent 
interview with the Bangkok 
Nation , strongly rejected Wes cm 
allegations that his organization 
has supported or was involved in 
the lucrative drug trade. 

Brang Seng, chairman of the 
Kachin independence Organiza- 
tion (KIO) which is allied to 20 
other anti-government dissident 
movements in the Democratic 
Alliance of Burma (DAB), 
estimated that 27.2 ions of opium 
will be produced this year, a 
slight increase over the 1989-90 
figure of 21.68 tons. 

For the 1990-91 harvest season, 
the eastern division of the Kachin 
State is expected to produce 6,000 
vis (Burmese measurement) of 
opium (9,600 kgs), the Sadon 
special township area near the 
Chinese border about 3,000 vis 
(4,800 kgs) and the southern 
division in nor hern Shan State 
about 8,000 vis (12,800 kgs). 

The figures are calculated based 
on KIO’s initial surveys and the 
prediction of good cli mate with no 
rainfall before the harvest, 
between March and April, he 
said. 

The 60-year-old leader, who 
was once denied an entry visa by 
flie United States allegedly for his 
involvement in drug trade, 
maintained that he opium poppy 
cultivation was earned out by 
displaced villagers, who use the 


drug as traditional herbal medicine 

and as well as dope for heir 

beasts of burden such as mules 
and elephants 

The KIO had do policy to thrive 
economically on the narcotic 
business nor supported the 
cultivation of the poppy. Instead, 
it has since 1964 implemented a 
program to eradicate opium 
cultivation and drug addi cts from 
Kachin State, which has cleared 
the western and northern parts of 
poppy plantation, he claimed. 

“It is totally untrue that I or the 
KIO deal in drugs,” he said. 

“Since then, the cultivation of 
poppy in northern and western 
Kachinland has ceased totally ” he 
claimed, adding that currently 
only three areas in eastern and 
southern parts of the state still 
cultivate poppy fields. 

Ee estimated that only “about 
2,000 villagers, mainly Chinese 
or other e thnic nationals/' are still 
involved in the poppy growing in 
three remote jungle hi ghlands as a 
result of being “driven out of their 
own farmlands in lowland Kachin 
by Burmese troops.” 

At least three ki nds o ’ taxation 
are imposed on villagers — land 
permission, land clearing and 
harvesting taxes, he said. 

He also claimed that there are no 
heroin laboratories in Kachin 
State, which covers an area of 
48,038 sq. miles with a popula- 
tion of about 2.5 million. 

He claimed that all opium poppy 
fields in Kac hin State would be 
wiped out wi thin three years if the 
civil war in Burma ended and 
when genuine peace returned to 

the country. -The Nation, Feb 20. 


heroin refineries in the Mong Ko-Kokang area have increased 
from 17 six months ago to 23 known locations today. Other 
refining facilities have recently been established in the Wa 
Hills. The area under poppy cultivation is also expanding with 
each growing season. Hie only area east of the Salween - apart 
from the southern valley in Kokang — where poppies are not 
grown is in the northern Wa Hills, where Christian 
missionaries introduced cirrus arid other cash crops half a 
century ago. 

Rangoon has invited UNHDAC to resume its crop 
substitution program in Bunn a, which was suspended after the 
1988 military takeover. UN officials say they are willing to 
return if the project can be properly monitored and they have 
access jo the op um growing areas, given Burma’s present 
political turmoil, it seems unlikely Rangoon can afford to do 
more than make a few cosmetic gestures aimed at improving its 
international image. In Ruili and M a ngsh ih, meanwhile, the 
flow of drugs down the Burma Road shows absolutely no sign 

Of dimini shin g - Far Eastern Economic Review, March 28 □ 
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Masses in revolt against 
stifling authoritarian grip 
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By Review Correspondents 

Whether a more po- 
pular figure than Sein 
Lwin can be produced 
from within the rul- 
ing Burma Socialist 
Programme Party 
(BSPP) to placate the 

with promises 
of economic reforms is some tiling that 
will shortly be tested. But cleat ly many 
Burmese are insisting that political 
1 sation is a necessary slep to any 
serious economic changes, 

Shou:d Burma revert back to some- 
thing like the multi-party system that 
existed before Ne Win's army imposed 
one- party socialist rule in 1962, it is safe 

j 1 1 oad range of pa 1 1 ies 

wouk surface - though the widely dis- 
credited term “socialist” might not be 
employed for some years. 

During the latest anti-government 
riots, obser\ r s have been struck by the 
wa y m which young demonstrators — 
most of them born under Ne 
Win's rule — had* drawn on 
Burmese nationalist traditions 
dating back to the 1930s, some- 
times in minute detail such as 
tin peacock symbol o indepen- 
dence and the flag of the 
Dohbama Asiayone (Our 
Burma Association j, nationalist 
movement under British rule. 

Socialist ideas permeated 
most components of the Anti- 
Fascist People's Freedom 
League (AFPFL)* the 
nationalist coalition that took 
Burma through independence 
in 1948 — though the com- 
munists broke away into insur- 
rection soon after. The AFPFL 
split- in' the late 1950s, into the 
“Clean” AFPFL, a moderate 
social democratic wing led by 
orime minister U Nu which 
ater renamed itself the Union 
Party, and the “Stable” 

AFPFL a more radical group- 
ing. In 1958, U Nu invited the 
army chief of staff, Gen. Ne 
Win, to take over the premier- 
'll ’p and prepare the country 
for elections. 

Ne Win was originally in- 
tended to hold office for six 
months, but stayed until elec- 
tions were held in i960. U Nu’s 
party won office again, but the 
election result produced a more 
fractured political scene over- 
all. Several regional parties 
emerged, which, with ethnic in- 
surgencies growing in the Shan 
and Kachin states, led U Nu’s 


government to propose ci o.it oj region tl 
autonomy. Citing threats to national 
unity, Ne Win s Revolutionary Coun- 
cil" seized power in March 1%2 

IJ Nu and other senior figures were 
arrested, and existing political parties 
banned. (LI Nu went into exile in India* 
but has since icturned to live in uuict 
retirement in Rangoon ) Ne Win 
abolished the bicameral parliamentary 
system and separation of judicial pov\- 
ers inherited from the British, and 
closed the vigorous independent press 
which had been the most effect 

check on government powers under U 

Nu. :F; TV’'' • V 

I he immediate nationalisation of all 
commerce anti industry* and the 
heightened xenophobia iut oduced In 
Ne Win, created an exodus of several 
hundred thousand Indian a d C In nose 
residents ovci the following loree years 

I he speed of nationals ition met 
with some opposition within die leader- 
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ip and prompted the departure of Ne 
" >n s deputy Aune Gvi nn^T ^ 
«ent dissident. BmxheZlForl^ 0 

| destroy much of the infrastructure a ’d 
o play a major role the country’s suh 
'^quent impoverishment. The isolation- 
urn in Burma s foreign policy, reflectino 
its inward-looking nationalism, was 
lighlighted by its 1979 decision to with- 
draw even from the non-aligned move- 
ment. c 

lvuid}list clergy, traditionally 

Fntmll-h entre of P° lit,cal Power, were 
controlled, tn return for various 

privileges, under a BSPP-directed com- 
mittee, Sangha Mahanikaya, Secret do- 
icc created networks of informers. The 
Pyithu muttaw (People's Assembly) 

; which became the sole source of author- 
it> . was itself little more than an adjunct 
to the BSPP, yy nich Ne Win expanded 
from a cadre party to a mass party claim- 
j 1;5 million members. Yet the army 
| remains the core of the BSPP. with 

about 90% of its ranks being party- 
members. 1 

\ While acknowledging Burma’s dras- 
tic economic decline, some foreign ana- 
lysts wonder how many Burmese will 
want to disavow Ne Win’s political sys- 
tem. Minoru Kiryu. a director of 
Tokyo’s Institute of Developing 
Economies who has followed Burmese 
affairs for 25 years, thinks a one-party 
system might be approved by a majority 
as long as it was accompanied by 
genuine economic reforms. 

Caution about the prospects for eco- 
nomic liberalisation is also sounded by a 
Western-trained Burmese economist 
working for a large bank in Southeast 
Asia, who said that most of the Burmese 
elite still wished to avoid slavishly fol- 
lowing “the Thai path.” 

F or \arious reasons, including fierce 
national pride, there was still “a lot of 
residual support” for Ne Win’s broad 
notion that Fhaiiand, whatever its suc- 
cesses, had compromised too much in 
its pursuit of development, given the 
Thai -Chinese too much free rein, and 
generally prostituted the country to for- 
ei^nere. This dimension to Burmese 
thinking was broadly based, and would 
survive any transition to another re- 
gime, the economist said. Such remarks 
also show that Burma’s historical rivalry 
with lltailand burns strong — and 
somewhat perversely, given Burma’s 
current mendicant condition. 

Much will depend on the attitude of 
the army officer corps, in particular the 
professionally trained graduates of the 
Defence Service Academy (DSA) at 
Maymyo, and others yvho took mi'itary 
training aftei gradual ng from civliia'. 
uniyersities. Mostly ethnic Burmans 
and a few Chins, these noyv form ah< . r 
two-thirds of the officer corps ir the 
17 1,000-strong army. The first hatch of 
DSA cadets graduated in 1960 and are 
now pushing into higher ranks, against 
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Free the economy and 
bring back democracy 


How To 
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By Tyn Myint-U 

Events of recent 
weeks, leading to the 
8-12 August upnsine 
in Burma and the 
forced ouster of Presi- 
dent Sem Lwin, have 

demonstrated the 
existence of a popular 

ck sil e for radical political and economic 
change. 

I he government, responding to 
peace In 1 protests with brutality and an 
almost unthinkable disregard for 
human rights, has revealed that, for a 
'fuurtcr ol a century, socialist rhetoric 
ami const i rational one-party rule have 
been mere facades for die maintenance 
ol power by an army elite 

Burma stands today on the brink of 
economic and political disaster Unless 
immediate steps are taken to transfer 
power to a representative and responsi- 
ble government and reverse the eco- 
nomic and political situation, present 
conditions will lead to widespread 
I a mine, tot ivil war and the under- 

mining ol the national security of a 

was once one of the rich- 
est and ( i tost peaceful in Southeast Asia 

There must be an immediate and 
complete change of the present political 
system o a genuine democratic system 
based on the principles of freedom and 
the equality of all people. Such a system 
would restore the two fundamental re- 
quirements for rejuvenating the spirit of 
the people and infusing them with en- 
thusiasm to work for a better future, 
namely human l ights and direct partici- 
pation in choosing the rulers. 

It will restore a government respon- 
sible to the people and the much needed 
two-way process of communication be- 
tween the people and the government. 
Both of these have been sadly lacking in 
the country for the past 26 years. 

A second and equally urgent need is 
lor the immediate implementation of 
policies and programmes for the rapid 
development of the economy. While the 
role of the state will diminish as private 
enterprise, both national and foreign, 
respond to the free-enterprise system, 
the government must' assume the re- 
sponsibility for formulating appropriate 
Policies and providing the financial and 

physical infrastructure for the develop- 
ment of different sectors. The new pol- 
icy must include: 

► Liberalisation and opening up of all 
noil-strategic sectors of the economy to 
the private sector. This implies the dis- 
mantling of the socialist system of pro- 
duction and distribution, which has 
proved a complete failure not onlv in 
Buima but elsewhere too 


► Restoration of confidence in the 
I country s currency, by implementation 
Oi a prudent monetary policy to ensure 
domestic price stability, and an ex- 
I change-rate policy which takes into ac- 
I count the supply and demand condi- 
: tions for foreign currencies. The intro- 
duction of free markets for domestically 
produced goods and. with few excep- 
tions. for imported goods would assist 
sound monetary and foreign-exchange 
policies. At the same time, it would 
eliminate the black-market system 
•vhich has proved to be the bane oi the 
country's economy. 

► A simple and effective fiscal system 
f for ensuring revenues for the govern- 
| nient’s essential administrative and re- 
distributive activities 


Opening up of the economy to pri- 
vate foreign investment in a suitable 


range or activities through a carefully 
formulated foreign investment policy, 
directed towards encouraging the .Mow 
of foreign capital, technology, manage- 

. . , . marketing know-how 

into industries which can contribute to 
output, employment and above all ex- 
port promotion. The possible negative 
impact of foreign direct investment 
iil o not be a problem if this is carefully 
monitored and 'eguated. Manv scMf-re- 
lion, countries surf, as Japan amisoufh 
L lave used foreign direct invest- 
ment judiciously to assist in the develop- 
ment of heir countries. Burma should 
take advantage oPtheir experience 
► Review or all existing and proposed 
foreign aid and loan-funded program- 
mes and projects with a view to ensuring 
maximum productivity, enliciency and 



complementarity with the private sec- 
tor s economic activities. Furthermore 
i!lls ;i 8 e °f economic interdepen- 

ence Burma should play a more active 
role in regional economic cooperation 

schemes and restructure its economy in 

Im <: with the fundamental changes 
which are taking place in the global eco- 
normc environment 

► A coherent plan or set of guidelines 
f °u- ® c< ? nom ! c development through 

>- the private as well as the nt blic 
sectors can be stimulated to undertake 
investment and production in activities 
contributing to the goals ot economic 
growth, employment promotion, and 
improvement in the country's interna- 
tional economic position. The country 
should aim for rapid economic develop'- 
ment in order to fulfil the basic needs of 
ifs people. A major element should be 
human-resources development, includ- 
ing enhanced programmes for educa- 
tion in various fields and for the deve- 
lopment of science and technology. 

The disastrous civil war of the past 40 
years must be brought to an immediate 
end. A fair and just solution must be 
found. Federalism must become a cor- 
nerstone of the new constitution. Local 
governments responsible to the local 
people must be granted control over a 
wide range of social and economic 



The people themselves, whether 
Burman, Mon, Shan, Arakanese, 
Karen, Kachm, Chin or other must all 
fully and together participate in the po- 
. process. Constitutional guaran- 
tees must exist to protect the legitimate 
interests of minority peoples and there 

must be an end to all forms of discrimi- 
nation. 

The present government realises 
that it is bankrupt of ideas with which to 
cope with the current state of affairs. It 
must transfer political power, im- 
mediately and completely, to an interim 

government of national reconciliation, 

composed of prominent Burmese out* 

muc the Burma Socialist Programme 
Party. 

This interim government will take 
any and all necessary measures to deal 
V' i f! the cu ren; economic situation and 

adequate food supplies are 
effectively distributed to prevent a 
famine. It will lay the groundwork for a 
tree democratic society, inviting back 
1 1 • i itousands of Burmese now' 

i nig abroad, creating political stability 
ano paving the way for the election of a 
constituent assembly and a ratification 
of a new democratic constitution. It will 
negotiate with all insurgent groups to 
hfiiir. about a quick end to the civil war 
and build trust and friendship betweei 
all he peop es of the count y. U 

Tyn Myint-U, a Burmese, is a senior 
UN official working on economic issues 
in Asia and the Pacific. He is married to 
Aye Aye Thant, daughter of the late UN 
secretary-general U Thant. 
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a dipk >ma tic initiatives mounted 

*' > r^ PWtyear- notably his 

La °* eaders early 1988 which 

vied a M oody Thai- Lao border war his 
"fcweraal walk* Rangoon in December 

Burma s new military leader- 

recent behind-the-scene 
"“ 5 ** ‘° P la r in arranging 

™ n Sf 1 meef i"g ~ was seen 
----- angto ttip lay the groundwork for 


v 25 S^'en another airing by 
f M * Jigine commander Gen 

•-annutr on 9 February, 
o Med to explain how the 
realise;;. Addressing a sec- 
r ^®nOie said : "Our aim is to 
^prosperity to the peoples in 
a 2and will not dominate other 

will serve as a centre 
__ mollify potential 

S *"^**fs Asean partners, 
* Bangkok will continue to 

" - seswith them. 

^ &s the Southeast 

rftfs power centre has histori- 
□ and during World War U, 
Lifouiiafistjc regime of Field 
^poam openly campaigned 
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lew economic relationship 
with the country's neigh- 
boup. Applauding Qiati* 
chains Indochina initiatives 
kx>nchu said Thailand must 
be sincere about creating 
trust and allow long-term ref- 
lations to develop 

These concerns are not 
lost on ChatichaL The prime 
minister and his policy advis- 
ers have made clear their op- 
position to any neo-colonial 
approach, though whether 
their attempts to ensure a 
process of fair economic 
cross- fertilise tion will suc- 
ceed remains an open Ques- 
tion, 

Addressing a recent business forum, 

hatichai urged Thai entrepreneurs to avoid 

unilateral exploitation" of Indochina's 

abundant resources and instead seek to 

strike two-way" deals that would serve the 

interests of all parties. He emphasised the 

importance of Thai technology Lansfer, par- 

ticulaily in joint ventures. In projects where 

raw materials from neighbours are imported 

for processing, Chatichai suggested that the 

suppliers should be allowed some eouitv 
participation. ^ 9 



Observers tay , K . ^ 
Mlance could lead i,7 Si 
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the warring Khmer factions, ChattchaiW* 
tiative has spurred much interest here « 
trade and investment prospects in Laos >5 
Vietnam. Thai businessmen are expl// 
the possibility of purchasing minerals an 
timber from Laos and even establishing a 
partment stores there. In Vietnam, thebmj 
nessmen are seeking investments in howl 
and are negotiating joint ventures in folZ* 
and marine-products processing . 
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By Bertit Lintn#r In Bangkok 

A s a direct outcome of the recent up- 
heavals in Burma, when anti-govern- 
ment demonstrators demanded 
democracy and an end to the socialist sys- 
tem, Burma's immediate neighbours have 
become involved in its internal affairs for the 
nrsti time in decades. In the process, the three 
most important countries - India, China 
and Ihailand — have adopted completely 
dif ferent approaches, 

Ind ia was one of t ! ie first aiuntries to com- 
ment on the Burmese crisis. On 10 Set> 
tember 1988, New Delhi expressed its sup- 
port for "the undaunted resolve of the Bur- 
mese peo] >ie to achieve thei r democrat}'/ 
Liter, when thousands of Bumiese dissi- 
dents fled a bloody crackdown that resulted 
from the military' takeover on 18 September. 
India became the only neighbour that 
adopted a clear-cut refugee policy. On 25 Oc- 
tober, India's External Affairs Minister, P. V* 
Narash ma Rao, told a parliamentary panel 
ti «at "strict instructions have been issued not 
to turn back a iiy genuine refugees seeking 

shelter in India." 
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One refugee camp was built at Leik hulir. 

the Chandel district of Manipur state ir 
northeastern India. Two more camps 
mainly for students from the ethnic Chin 
minority, have been built at Champhai and 
Saiha in neighbouring Mizoram. Since then, 
news about frte comparatively fair treatment 
received by refugees has filtered back to 
Burma, and an increasing number of stu- 
dents have fled to India, Ihe number now is 
said to be about 800, and it is sti i increasing 
India s sympathetic attitude has been tt 
fleeted also in the frankness of All-1 neb 
Radio s (air) Burmese service. Previously, it 
attracted only a few listeners, mainly from 
Burma's large Indian community. Today, 
AIR has overtaken the BBC's Burmese service 
m popularity among the public at large. 

I be bbc is government-sponsored, but 
still independent, air is run by the Indian 
Ministry of Information and Broadcast ! 
and reflects official policy. That's even more 
i m porta n t / said one observer. 

The Burmese Govern mention trolled 
IVorwiy Panic's Daily has over the past few 
weeks published several vitriolic attacks on 
ajr, accusing it of interference "in Bu rma's 
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me, anxious to publish any 
evifaio: ot fore i gn contacts, pufa picture of 
Ihemeeti^gcn the frontpage of the Working 
Ftefits Di^ on 4 October. This brought a 
shag reaction from Rangoon's Chinese 
;.vr* .. ■’ ~ >s Nkh ajxroached the embassy 
to make its views knov\m . 

*h d>e Chinese Government is seen as 
cog ffag up h the detested military’ re- 

cr-.-i fceSg» tot i esc co B Wn in^ maybe 

vitifassed bv angrv crowds if there is 
another popular uprising,” one Rangoon- 
hased dtf4omat explained . 

as the situation has calmed 
down — and border trade with China has 
piefaed up — that attitude may have 
charged, among the Sino-Burmese as well 
as the Chinese authorities. ' r 


Recently, Burma's Myanma Export Im- 
port Corp.(MElc) signed its first official bor- 
der- h*ade agreement with its counterpart in 
China's Yunnan province. Burma agreed to 
sell 1,500 tonnes of maize, valued at 
L 5S1 BX0Q0, in exchange for Chinese mi 1 
powder, soap and toothpaste. 

In overall terms, this may not be espe- 
cially significant. The total value of private, 
but officially sanctioned and taxed trade, as 
well as smuggling through rebel-held areas 
along the border, may be as high as Kyats 30 
million (US$4.6 million at the official rate) a 
cay, accord mg to some sources. 

As many as 3C0 trucks leave Mandalay 
and Lashio in northern Burma for the 
Chinese border every day, these sources 
sa v, though most of the goods may come 
into Burma through areas controlled by 
communist and ethnic Kachin rebel! s. Either 
way, Chinese consumer goods are flooding 
the markets in most northern Burmese 
towns, and increasingly even in Rangoon. 

But in order to encourage trade through 
tie onk two government-held crossing 


On 22 November, the Thai Government 
granted temporary asylum to the thcnhmd‘ 
of Burmese students who fled to the That 
urmese border after the military stepped u t 
But then, on 14 December, the Thai army 
chief, Gen, Chaovalit Yongchaiyut. visited 
Rangoon and returned with lucrative k n > 
ging and fishing deals — and began repat- 
ng Burmese students (Ri \ iew, 9 Fel> ), 
The inconsistent Thai policy appears to 
have backfired and created considerable 
anti -Thai sentiment. Christopher Schacht 
an Australian senator who recently visited 
Burma, quoted opposition politicians as say- 
ing that more than 100 Burmese fishing ves- 
sels are now lying idle in ports along the Ir- 
rawaddy delta, because fishing rights hav< 
been sold to Thai interests, 

Reuters newsagency reported from Ran- 
goon on 7 February that "the army has sold 
off concessions ... so quickly and so cheaply 
that opposition pohticiansare warning about 
lasting environmental damage/' Former 
prime minister U Nu said: "Our forests will 
disappear. There will be no fish in our wat 
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Burmese students near the Thai border: togging and fishi ng deals. 


points — Muse and Panghsai — the au- 
thorities decided recently to allow coopera- 
tives and private merchants to use 25% and 
40% respectively of their export earnings to 
import Chinese merchandise in kyats at the 
black-market rate — which is about six times 
as high as the official rate of Kyats 6.5: US$1. 
The condition, though, is that goods pur- 
chased in this way have to be resold to the 
MEiC for distribution inside the count y. 

Peking's policy on Burma — once di- 
rected towards all-out military and political 
support for the rebels along the border — 
today appears to be almost exclusively 
guided by economic considerations. L ocal 
sources assert that the Chinese are also still 
maintaining close ties with these rebel 
groups, mainly because they offer more lib- 
eral terms tor the traders than the govern- 
ment. 

As ior Burma's third major neighbour, 
Thailand, its reaction and policy are prob- 
ably the most confusing and di f ncult to ascer- 
tain. 


ers/' In the case of an elected government, it 

is plausible to assume that these coi itracts 

1 1 

will be terminated. 

The repatriation of Burmese students, 
which appears linked to the logging and fish- 
ing deals, has also upset many Burmese. In 
four townships in Rangoon — uanmadaw, 
Hledan, Sanehaung and Kemmendine ~ 
posters have appeared urging the public to 
Lx>ycott 1 hai goods. Ethnic Karen rebels 
have threatened to disrupt cross-border 
trade in teak logs, on which they now levy 
taxes. 

In the long run, it is difficult to udge 
which neighbouring country will be able to 
maintain the closest relations with resource- 
id i Burma — whicl i seems to be the ultin ate 
purpose of the differing approaches of I idia, 
China and Thailand. 

1 he only thing that appears certain is that 
Burma's self-imposed isolation, from which 
Rangoon benefited for years, is over and that 
it will be difficult to restore in the face of new 
challenges, both interna! and externa!. 
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BURMA IN 1988 


There Came a Whirlwind 







Burma Watcher 



The past year has been Burma’s most turbulent and 
violent since 1962, the year General Ne Win seized power in a military 
coup and initiated one of the world’s most isolated and economically disas- 
trous regimes. In 1988, after 26 years of rule, Ne Win resigned his overt 
political posts but retained power behind the scenes, while the Burmese 
people endured political turbulence, economic disintegration, and brutal 
repression during a heady period of political hope for a batter way of life. 

The article or Burma in 1987 by John B. Haseman was entitled 
“Change in the Air?” In 1988 there came a whirlwind of violence as the 
Burmese people struggled toward an end to the discredited “Burmese way 
to socialism” and a transition to a more moderate form of democratic gov- 
ernment. Normal political and economic developments were overshad- 
owed by the series of violent periods that dominated the year. 



The Politics of Anger 

foreseen that the traumatic events of the year w 
ween a small group of students and townspeople 
)layed in a bar and cafe. But that is precisely 
lace still stung by the demonetization of 80% 
her 1987 was less tolerant of its government and 
se to petty repression. In March, an off-campus 
been settled t>v reasonable discussion escalated ir 
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to major violence by the utter stupidity of the government’s reaction. Th 
death of a student at the hands of a ministerial bodyguard led to rrajo 


- “Burma Watcher” is the pseudonym of a diplomat who is 

familiar with developments in Burma. He is ft specialist io political/ military 
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student demonstrations at Rangoon’s university campuses. Except for 
small disturbances following the demonetization, these were the first major 
antigovernment demonstrations since student protests at the burial ar- 
rangements for former U.N. Secretary-General U Thant in 1974 

The use of special riot police called Lon Htein, whose callous brutality 
stunned the general population, changed the conflict into a major protest 
by the ord nary people oi Rangoon. Unofficial estimates of student deaths 
from beatings, bayonet stabbings, and suffocation were in the hundreds, 
but the government blandly announced a total of two student deaths. 
Government cover up attempts inflamed public opinion while thousands of 
students were arrested and carted off to prisons. Mont is later the govem- 
tr nt admitted the worst atrocity, the suffocation deaths of 41 students 
among over a hundred people crammed into a single police paddy wagon. 

The demonstrations led to the closing of all universities in Burma until 
June, a move the government hoped would calm student fervor. However, 
people did not forget the violence of March. Rumors swirled through 
Rangoon about beatings and deaths at the hands of the Lon Htein, and 
about alleged rapes of women students imprisoned at Rangoon’s notorious 
Insein Prison. There were demands for a full government accounting of 
the dead and missing. 

Political activity was renewed and the second period of violence oc- 
curred in late June. It started as a peaceful march of students down a 
major road from Rangoon University. The same Lon Htein riot police 
attempted to break up the march by driving a truck into the front ranks of 
the demonstrators, killing or injuring several junior high school students. 
The enraged crowd turned on the police and beat eigh t of them to death on 
the spot. The Lon Htein fired into the crowds of demonstrators at several 
points, dispersing them and incurring even more hatred in the process. All 
schools in Burma, from elementary level through universities, were closed 
indefinitely and remain closed at this writing. 

In the aftermath of the riots and under great pressure from an aroused 
populace, Chairman U Ne Win called extraordinary meetings of the ruling 
Burmese Socialist Program Party (BSPP) and the Pyitthu Hluttaw .(na- 
tional assembly) in late July. It was widely believed the sessions would 
result in some political .concessions, including the expulsion from the 
BSPP of General Secretary Sein Lwin. Instead U Ne Win and President 
San Yu resigned their party and state posts, and in the ensuing power 
vacuum the BSPP appointed Sein Lwin, the most hated man in the coun- 
try, as both the BSPP chairman and president of Burma. Incredibly, the 
man held responsible in the people’s eyes for the brutality of March and 
June, as well as for the deaths of students in 1962 and 1974 , became the 
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country’s chief of state and party leader. Popular outrage was immediate 
and widespread. Demonstrations began in Rangoon and quickly spread to 
most other major cities in Burma. Initially led by students, the ranks of 
demonstrators quickly filled with people from all walks of life; by early 
August hundreds of thousands were marching through Rangoon and other 
cities demanding the resignation of Sein Lwin and an accounting o f stu- 
dents missing after the March and June incidents. The demonstrators also 
carried signs calling for democracy and the removal of the one-party sys- 
tem run by the BSPP. Martial law was declared on August 3, and combat 
troops were brought directly from front line duty against Karen insurgents 
to patrol the streets of Rangoon. 


The Politics of Violence 

Throughout the turmoil of March and June the Burmese armed forces 
(Tatmadaw) had retained a popular image. Although present on the 
streets military forces had been held in reserve and were not deployed 
against the demonstrators. Popular mythology reported instances of 
soldiers restraining the brutal Lon Htein in their clubbing of students, and 
the feeling was that the Tatmadaw supported the students in their confron- 
tation with the police. Years of effective propaganda have portrayed the 
Tatmadaw as children of the nation, bom of the people and defenders of 
the country. The standard image shows loyal sacrifice as soldiers leave 
their family and loved ones and depart for a life of hardship and danger on 
the front lines. Songs, movies, and books have been written furthering this 
image, and the effort had been a huge success. The people of Burma had 
been conditioned to think of their army as a force of strength, deployed on 
the country’s frontiers to combat a wide array of insurgent movements 
that threatened the nation’s security. Certainly the 80% of Burmese living 
int “metropolitan Burma,” the historic center of Burman society along the 
great Irrawaddy, Chindwin, and Siuang rivers, had little chance to see the 

Tatmadaw in action. 

Even as late as August 8th, five days after the declaration of martial law 
and the banning of gatherings and demonstrations, thousands of people 
marched through Rangoon. Student marchers were seen paying homage 
to the squads of soldiers deployed on every street comer, and the ex- 
panding demonstrations remained peaceful, without interference from the 
military. But sometime that day— the 8th— a decision was made at the 
highest level of government to use force against the marchers. After warn- 
ing demonstrators in front of City Hall to disperse or be shot, the army 
opened fire. Dozens were shot and the violence was on. Uglier and uglier 
incidents multiplied throughout Rangoon. Troops, fully deployed all over 
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The brutal repression lasted through August 12th. Though final figures 

, nev * r known, reliable diplomatic observers estimate that over a 
^ousan people were killed and more than two thousand were wounded. 

ugust 13th, Sein Lwm resigned and was replaced by Dr. Maung 
*nng, a civilian and close intimate of U Ne Win’s inner circle. He was 
probably the most credible candidate available from the ruling echelon of 
t e BSPP, and one of his first steps was to withdraw the army from the 
streets of Rangoon. For awhile at least, the killing stopped. 


The Politics of Hope 

With considerable justification, the Burmese people thought they had won 
a significant victory. Dr. Maung Mai ng announced that the planned ref- 
erendum on whether or not to adopt a multiparty system would go for- 
ward. But the people were no longer listening. In the streets in increasing 
numbers, they insisted that a referendum had already taken place and that 
the millions of voices already had declared their decision. Well-organized 
demonstrations, with growing numbers of participants, took place daily, 
including in front of the United States embassy. Perhaps because of U.S. 
official and congressional denunciation of the regime’s resort to lethal force 
against unarmed demonstrators, the people of Rangoon adopted the em- 
bassy as a gathering place and a destination for most demonstrations, the 

largest of which took place on August 23 and 24 with an estimated one 
million people participating. 

Significantly, even other city and town of any size in Burma also sup- 
ported huge demonstrations. Mandalay, the great center of Burmese cul- 
ture, regularly turned out'hundreds of thousands into the streets. Many 
towns swelled over their normal populations as rural farmers came to town 
to demonstrate for democracy. It was no longer a case of isolated and 

sophisticated Rangoon speaking out. What sounded was the voice of an 
entire nation. 
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Anarchy loomed, and Rangoon 1 

neighborhood 


own security committee, and bamboo fences eight 
every city block to keep out nonresidents and control access. 

As a result, most government services came to a hal t Heeding opposi- 
tion calls for a general strike, Burma’s millions of civil servants stayed 
home. The economy, already in shambles, ground to a halt. Fuel became 
scarce as refineries closed. Domestic air service was halted, and by the end 
of August foreign airlines stopped regular service to Rangoon. Trains, 
intercity buses, and femes also stopped running. The cost of local trans- 
portation soared with the cost of fuel, and food transport slowed to a 
trickle. Exports of rice and teak wood came to a halt and foreign exchange 
reserves plunged. Mobs sacked government factories and warehouses, and 
they occupied police stations and confiscated weapons found there. 


Rangoon 


fear and insecurity, most foreign 


tionary measure. A dramatic evacuation flight of these dependents on Sep- 
tember 1 1 signaled a major change in the external view of events in Burma 
An ever more isolated government accused foreign news media of undu< 

influence in Burmese interna] affairs, a damnina aHmiccirm that a rc.no 


Burma carried 


people 


The Politics of Opposition 

Political opposition has been prohibited in Burma for more than 26 years 
Because of this, demonstrators were slow to organize and produce effective 
leaders. Three personalities gradually assumed importance as leaders of 
the opposition movement. Retired Brigadier General Aung Gyi was well 
known for writing a series of critical letters to BSPP Chairman U Ne Win 
between April and July. His letters recounted the history of the BSPP 
takeover of the country in 1962, criticized the government’s handling of 
economic disintegration, and detailed human rights abuses by riot police 
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seriously ill mother when the demonstrations broke out. 

These three figures consolidated personal support at outdoor rallies at- 
tended by hundreds of thousands of followers, and they joined forces to 
form the major opposition political party. Former Prime Minister U Nu, 
ousted by Ne Win in his 1962 coup, formed a second major opposition 
party. Apparently out of touch with the realities of present-day Burma, U 
Nu at one point declared himself the legitimate prime minister and an- 
nounced formation of a government without consulting many of those he 
“appointed” to office. U Nu retains much affection and respect in Burma, 
but the degree of his political influence cannot be readily discerned. 


The Politics of Violent Repression 

Much political activity and the heady feeling of freedom in the air van- 
ished on September 18, when Armed Forces Chief of Staff General Saw 
Maung announced that the armed forces had taken over the government. 
The pseudo-coup placed the military, which has always been the real arm 
of power in Burma, in an unfamiliar, out-front political posture. The im- 
mediate effect of Saw Maung’s seizure of political leadership was a re- 
newed period of brutal military repression. Soldiers gunned down 
hundreds of unarmed demonstrators in the streets of Rangoon, including 
an ambush of unarmed civilians directly in front of the American embassy, 
a move probably designed to remove the air of sanctuary the environs had 

enjoyed. 

The renewed violence, which persisted for several days, finally gained 
the attention of the outside world. Many foreign missions in Rangoon 
delivered formal protests to the military junta deploring and condemning 
the violence directed at unarmed demonstrators, and calling for reconcilia- 
tion between the military and the political opposition. Burma’s three ma- 
jor aid donors — Japan, West Germany, and the United States — suspended 
their assistance programs until genuine political reform is instituted. 
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readily apparent that armed might had prevailed. Within days, the peo- 
ple s crude roadblocks and security fences had been dismantled and mar- 
tial law succeeded in halting demonstrations. It took more than two 
weeks, however, to return civil servants to their ministries, and the damage 
imposed by mobs and two months of general strike took their toll on the 
government infrastructure as well as on many state-owned factories and 
other enterprises. 


The Aftermath 

A key part of General Saw Maung’s proclamation upon seizing overt 
power was a pledge to respect the people’s wishes for free elections once 
law and order had been restored to Burma. Laws for registration of polit- 
ical parties were quickly drawn up and more than 100 political parties had 
registered by early November. It remains to be seen how many of these 
parties plan to contest the elections. The date for elections has not been 
set, although a period in early 1989 has been commonly rumored. The 
Saw Maung government has not granted several key demands by the oppo- 
sition in the area of election management, however. The election commis- 
sion was appointed by the government without opposition representation. 
Curfews and restrictions on public gatherings prevent much public 
campaigning from taking place. However, General Saw Maung did direct 
the divestiture of all publicly owned assets from the BSPP, and all military 
and government personnel have been prohibited from membership in any 

political party. 

i ronically, the Tatmadaw, which started the year as a respected compo- 
nent of Burmese society, reached year’s end as a popularly hated organiza- 
tion. Its use as an indiscriminate dispenser of violent repression resulted in 
a forfeiture of the respect and affection it enjoyed both locally and abroad. 
The armed forces remains a highly disciplined organization, apparently 
totally loyal to Ne Win and the narrow interests his inner clique repre- 
sents. Held in thrall for years by access to special privilege and sanctioned 
corruption, the Tatmadaw remains the most powerful sector of society in 
Burma and will, for the foreseeable future, retain an overwhelmingl) pow 

erful position within the country. 
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melting away just before troops arrived. 
However, upcountry street protests appear 
to have been much bigger. According to Bur- 
mese sources, 3-4,000 people marched 
through Mandalay, Burma's second dty, on 
27 March, singing pro-democracy songs a n 
charting anti-govemment slogans while 
thousands of bystanders cheered them on 
and presented them with flowers and water. 

Fear of the military is keeping demonstra- 
tions relatively muted, but though a new 
election law has been dr a ted and the disas- 
trous 26-year-old Burmese Way to Socialism 
~ the regime's guiding national prindple 
since the military coup in 1962 — aban- 
doned, few Burmese seem to believe that 
ary thing has really changed in the top 
leadership of the country. Indeed, Ne Win 
the strongman who supposedly retired on 23 
July 1988, reappeared at a dinner party for 
foreign envoys on Armed Forces Dav. P f fi*-. 


were estimated at a mere US$8 million. Siru* 
then, the military regime has sold off lucra- 

Malavsiairt- fishin8 nfthts 10 Thai, 

Malaysian, Singaporean, South Korean and 

at C T Pan ‘ e /' fora figure estimated 

at tens of millions of dollars. The sale of a 

gems and jade emporium in Rangoon in 

March gave foe military an additional US$5.4 

million, official figures indicate 

Diplomatic sources say foe money raised 
has been ear-marked for buying more arms 
and ammunition in case there is another po- 
pular uprising and will not be used for deve- 

teTi, or to W off country's 
US$4 billion foreign debt. Significantly the 

state-run Working People's Daily newspaper 
on 7 March gave prominence to an agency re- 
po rt from Venezuela saying that its president 
had suspended pay nents on its foreign iebt 
and quoting hum as linking his country's 
"worst unrest in 31 years of democratic rde 
to the burden of foreign debt." 

The lack of public confidence in the re- 
pmie is causing an exodus from Burma of 
mostly young, well-educated people who 
see no prospect of a meaningful change 
Every week, 200- 300 people leave . he coun- 
try either by airor as seamen working on Bur- 
cstr an 1 :u, reign ships. "In the past, it used 

tO be difficult tO eet a nassnnrf Mr.**, :</« 
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N« Win; S*in Lwin: power structur* intact. 


tively laying to rest all speculation chat he 
was now out of the picture. 

Well-placed sources also claim that Ne 
Win s successor, Seir Lwin, who resigned 
or. 12 August i988 after only 18 days in 
power, still belongs to the inner cirde of deci- 
sion-makers. Another of Ne Win's dose 
soaates, Maung Maung, who took over 
from Sem Lw i n and was removed by the mi- 
litary on 18 September, is reportedly the 
main author of Burma's new election law 
(Review, 23 Mar.). Given that Saw Maung 
hanseli has been a dose follower of both 
Ne Win and Sein Lwin, there seems no 
doubt that the previous power structure re- 
mains intact. 

Even if the promised elections were to be 
held, there is no indication that the military 
would relinquish power. When it took over 
last year, Burma , s ioreign-exchanee reserves 


mere formality . We want to leave and they 
want to get rid of us," a Burmese, who said 

he was in last year's demonstrations, told the 

Review on his arrival in Bangkok. 

The easing of passport regulations seems 

to serve as a social saiety valve, but t he brain- 
drain will undoubtedly make it even more 
difficult to rebuild Burma's shattered econ- 
omy, analysts say. 

Even the renewed protests in Rangoon 
c nd Mandalay could weaken the opposition, 
some observers suggest They believe the 
opposition movement .could split, with the 
more militant students believ.ng that only a 
violent uprising can overthrow the regime 
and some of the more moderate opposition 
poiitidans are arguing that the demonstra- 
tions are counter-productive because they 
give the army an excuse not to hold el ections 
and thus retain power. 
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urma’s brief bid for democracy appears to have sub- 
sided as abruptly as it began. While it lasted, for a few hot 
weeks in August and September 1988, the world caught a 
glimpse of the deep cleavages rending this remarkably long- 
suffering Buddhist society, driven to revolt against a military 
dictatorship controlled by General Ne Win, who originally 
took power in 1962 in the name of national unity. 

The country had never seen anything like the summer of 
J 988: hundreds of thousands of oclier-robed monks, young 
children, university students, housewives, doctors — even some 
poll ce and civil servants — took to the streets of Burma’s major 
cities in an unprecedented public display oi disgust. Alarmed, 
Burma’s defense force, the Tatmadaw, threw out a few cat rots 
of promised reforms. But the concessions were too little, too 
late, serving only to harden the marchers' determination. 

Sporadic looting and violence, provoked in many instances 
by the military, tinged the primarily peaceful demonstrations. 
Eventually, the Tatmadaw found enough justification to crack 
down and forcibly quell the uprising. Diplomats in Rangoon 
estimate that at least 1,000 civilians died in mid-September 
when the army resumed control of citv streets by gu mint 
down unarmed protestors — thus once again, in its own view, 
saving the union. 

Ceneral Saw Maung,*one of Ne Win’s closest disciples, re- 
red Tatmadaw rule on September 18 by staging a nominal 
p d’etat, not against an opposition government but to 
rt the army’s rule after a failed attempt to refurbish its 
Han facade. For the sullen populace forced to acquiesce in 
face of guns, it meant martial law with a nightly curfew, 
ure of all schools and universities, and prohibition of assern- 



more than five persons. 

ckdown prompted around 7,000 student dissidents, 
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along with some monks and laborers, to flee and take refuge 
with antigovernment insurgent groups in bases mainly located 
along the country’s malarious jungle border with Thailand. 
About half of the dissidents have since returned home, some 
voluntarily, others pressured by intense lobbying and possible 
coercion by the Burmese and Thai gover nments. Reports of 
torture and killings of some of the returnees are difficult to 
confirm, but political repression is hardly iew to Burma. For 
over 26 years this hapless land has Endured a government 
exercising tight contro over everything from the press to the 
ability of Burmese citizens to travel abroad. 

Last summer’s initially euphoric — and ultimately violent 

uprising against Burma's authoritarian regime was long over- 
due. Yet it is still too early to predict what fruit the short-lived 
“democracy movement’’ will bear. 


r as '°ng as he lives, Ne Win, 73, a superstitious and short- 
tempered ruler who relies both on astrologers and the intense 
loyalty of subordinates, is likely to control Burmese political 
developments, no matter who is titularly at the helm of govern- 
ment. In the chaos of last year’s uprising, Burma ran through 
three successive leaders in as many months, but it was Ne Win 

lit m » r-. * ^ .J ^ - _ 1^1 1 * If 


political 


and 


Burma’s sole party helped fuel the protests. Arid his threat that 
the armv would “shoot to kill” those disobeying its commands 
was carried out to bring a newly vociferous populace almost 
instantly to heel. It is difficult to say how many changes in the 
system -or bullets-will be necessary to keep people from 
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before the ninth century, contains elements of the ancient Pyu 
civilization they absorbed and the sophisticated Buddhist cul- 
'Ture of the Mon kingdom they conquered. Burman kings ruled 
folTapproximately one thousand years, a period marked by 
, . , ( yf power-dispersal and consolidation under various ww 
launp, or charismatic savior-kings, who built royal temples and 
forged symbolic links with heroes of past dynasties to legitimize 
their rule. The Burman monarch did not even attempt to 
provide the country’s highly autonomous minority groups with 
direct leadership. These groups — which ranged from the Shans 
in the eastern hills, with their Buddhist culture and system of 
tribal chieftains, to the animistic Karens, to the head-hunting 
Naga tribesmen along India’s border — lived for the most pa 
outside a horseshoe-shaped range of mountains that encircles 
the plains of central Burma, where the Burmans settled. This 
natural buffer enabled the ethnic groups to continue their 
traditional ways while acknowledging Burman suzerainty. 

Britain’s abolition of the Burmese monarchy in 1885 exac- 
erbated latent tensions between the Burmans and the minority 
groups, which increased with the advent of Burman-led nation- 
alism. The Christian colonials also displaced the Buddhist 
hierarchy, encouraging Burman nationalists to equate Bud- 
dhism — and. later, socialist ideas — with nationalism, and 
Christianity with colonialism and capitalism. Since the 1930s 
Buddhism, socialism and nationalism have been intertwined, 
with Marxist concepts easily translated into Buddhist terms. 

In 1947, following the bitter colonial experience and the 
devastation of World War II, Aung San, the charismatic young 
Burman independence leader who is considered the father of 
modern Burma, convinced all but one ot the major ethnic 
groups to sign the historic Pangtong Agreement, by which they’ 
promised to join a union with the majority Burmans. 

Ttie new nation, however, was instantly convulsed by a, 
baptism of fire that logically should have destroyed it. A series 
of traumas that befell Burma between 1947 and into 1949 
continue to haunt the nation: the assassination in 1947 of Aung 
San, who was expected to be Burma’s first head of state; the 
launching of Southeast Asia’s longest running Marxist insur- 
gency by the Burmese communists, who had been the political 
mentors of Burma’s pre-independence nationalist moveme ~ 
and the beginning of armed rebellions by factions of Kareifi 
and Mon ethnic groups, who lacked faith in the autonomy 
guaranteed in Bui ma’s first constitution of 1947. 


Although Burma remained a parliamentary democracy for a 
decade, and though the first constitution was written to allow 
some groups to consider secession after a period of ten years 
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allies as the remnants of the Chinese nationalist Kuommtanc 
(kmt) troops still roaming the Burmese hillsides. 

^ Recently the bcp has participated in another unlikely alliance, 
this with the National Democratic Front. The ndf, formed in 
1986, is composed of ten major anticommunist ethnic itrouDs 
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md Mons in opposition t 


the Burmese central government 


pend 


potent 


(kio) and Army (kia), is led by Brang Seng, an articulate and 
politically savvy former principal of a Christian school in the 
northern town of Myikyina. Waging separate wars against the 
central government had kept these ethnic groups isolated from 
one another, and more significantly from the Burman majority 
that has been led by the Ne Win regime to regard the rebellious 

groups as terrorist insurgents instead of ethnic nationalists 
desiring a genuine federal union. 
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The events of last summer in the cities of Burma reveal the 
failure of the Ne Winded Tatmadaw to meet basic f 
needs by means of a socialism that would not compromise the 
country s traditional values. “The Burmese Way to Socia 
which could be considered an ideological symbol of unit\, 
succeeded onlv in transforming a country that once was the 
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permcious economic systems in which man exploits man.” 

But the document is less a dogma than an attempt to rationalize 
Tatmadaw rule within a Burmese context. 
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socialism. Burma sometimes only seems to be at odds with itself 
because die nation is impossible to describe accurately in quan- 
titative terms. Even its estimated population of 38 million is a 
guess based on the last complete countrywide census in 1931 
and the more recent head counts of 1973 and 1983, which of 
course excluded members of minority groups still in rebellion 
against the central government. 

According to the World Bank, Burma’s official income per 
capita today is supposedly around $200; the growth rate of the 
country’s gross domestic product averaged a commendable 6.4 
percent in 1977-82, then dropped to one percent in 1986-87 
and turned negative in 1988. But statistics, especially Burmese 
government figures, only reflect the ever-shrinking portion of 
the economy that is measurable. They are misleading indicators 
of a country that cannot be captured on paper, as Burton 
Levin, U.S. ambassador to Burma, discovered soon after his 
arrival in Rangoon in 1987: 

There is a huge black market out there which is not reflected in statistics, 
and as bad as things were, the level of ihe standard of living that 
encountered was higher than that when I first went to Taiwan in 1954, 
higher than 1 encountered when i went to Indonesia from 1960 to 1963, 
and certainly higher than one frequently still encounters in China and 
Pakistan. In other words, the endemic malnutrition, the matchstick limbs, 
the swollen bellies, the people in rags — they just weren't there. 


P> 
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Burma’s unofficial trade may cover as much as 80 percent 
of the economy. The* shadow economy (which Burmese jok- 
ingly refer to as “State Corporation Number One,” or as the 
most successful of the official “sees,” or State Economic Enter- 
prises) acts as a safety valve for what would otherwise be an 
intolerable situation. This huge free market within socialist 
Burma, which provides consumers with everything from 
Chinese tricycles to UNICEF-donated pharmaceuticals from 
Bangladesh, helped check the people’s desperation, 
fv Rice, the staple food in Burma, as elsewhere in Asia, has a 
significance within the society extending beyond mere econom- 
ics: a typical greeting used by Burmese of all income levels and 
ages is a simple, “Have you eaten your rice ye t?” Farmers and 
residents of the countryside who grow their own food, 85 
percent of the population, have been more protected than 
those who depend on an urban cash economy from the ravages 
0i Burmese socialism. After all, the government in Rangoon 
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could n< force farmers to do much except sell it annual quotas 
of rice at less than market prices. 

Nevertheless, farmers also had longstanding complaints 
against the Ne Win regime. Even the U Nu government, with 
a large number of foreign advisers, had allocated a dispropor- 
tionately small amount of the national budget to agriculture, 
although its post-World War II recovery lagged dangerously 
behind other less crucial sectors of the economy. In the early 
1950s Burma controlled 28 percent of the world rice trade; by 
1970, a measly two percent. 5 Under Ne Win, the industrial 
sector continued to receive most development attention; a 
temporary shift in development priorities during the early 
1970s from heavy industry to agriculture was only partially 

successful. 

The most profitable commodity exported from Burma, of 
course, is opium. The central government can never hope to 
regulate the illegal drug trade because opium poppies are 
grown in remote territory controlled by the Burmese Com- 
munist Party, and to a lesser extent by Shan and Wa ethnic 
rebels. A bumper opium crop of around 1,300 tons was pro- 
jected for 1989, even before the United States suspended 
payment of $12 million in bilateral aid to Burma, most of it 
for eradicating opium crops by aerial spraying of chemicals. 



Given the longstanding instability of Burma's domestic situ- 
ation, why did the uprising of 1988 not occur sooner? Any 
answer must be tentative, given the highly speculative nature 
of Rurma-watching, made no simpler by Burma’s isolation, 
secretive nature of Ne Win and the Tatmadaw, and the result- 
ing uncheckable rumors that must serve as a leading sou 


information about the country. 

Last summer’s crisis began with a sudden rise in expectations. 
After years during which agricultural development was ne- 
glected as a government objective, Ne Win announced 
September 1, 1987, a sweeping decontrol of the product* ' 
and trading of rice and basic foodstuf fs. In a nation 
least 80 percent of the economy is agricultural, the dec 
was extremely welcome news, not only tor farmers 
any case usually found ways to circumvent official quo 
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a D nC ' ent Chinese emperor he has 


eve in the 


reign 


commemorate 


, ^vui.u*guc» LUC mercurial general, 

Ne WitVc •* ureaucracy brimming with impotent sycophants. 
Ne Wins virtua mvi«iK;iif„ w j . A F .. 


Klomaf.-a . “v vcu iu uerieci airect 

- tJ e country s ills, sometimes causing even his harshest 

critics to nonnpr U7ic#fnl!.. **:r i_. x t i t 
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cntics to ponder wistfully, “if only Number One knew . . . 

W hatever Number One knew, he failed to anticipate the 
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^ ^ luuvvi lu anutlUdlC LIIC 

uproar over his second surprise pronouncement: days after 
raising everyone’s expectations for agricultural reform, Ne 

Win nPrlcirp/1 tmluo V a.... O A . e ■ < . . 
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currency) in circulation. Any note over $1.60 in value became 

instant v u* • * < • * « . . 


demonetization 
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and the first without the promise of some compensation. Un- 


, , I -'-'.x.v. 1 lictuui 1. u II- 

ertaken ostensibly to combat inflationary pressures, demone- 
tization was also justified as a measure to undermine black 
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marketeers (including, practically speaking, the entire popula- 


tion) The rash action caught students right in the middle of 


i „ o ' — ^ *‘6* 1L uuuuie oi 

eir final exams at Rangoon University and propelled them 

protesting into th/» streets « Hu-l. *i_ T, r . 


savings had disappeared; their money for eve^Lgfrfm 
lunch to passage home was gone. 7 ° 
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overnmem 
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Win 
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r*eer a part of Burmese domestic politics and had lived abroad 
for decades. But U Thant symbolized a freer era and, as a 
former teacher, was a natural rallying point for the frustrated 

youngsters. 

The long-smoldering campus tinderbox, close to explosion 
after years of political repression and aggravated by the eco- 
nomic policy shock in September 1987, was fullv ignited the 
following March by a seemingly innocuous town-gown” clash. 

In a tea shop near the Rangoon Institute of Technology, 
students and locals quarreled and finally came to blows over 
the choice of music tapes being played. The police were sum- 
moned to break up the brawl, and their actions resulted in the 
death of a student. Thousands of his schoolmates later returned 
to the scene and fought the hated lon-htein , or security police, 
who retaliated with weapons and tear gas. The impact of the 
incident spread city-wide when it became known that 4 1 young 
rnen and women suffocated to death after being arrested and 
crammed for hours in an overpacked police van, and reports 
circulated that some young women rioters had been raped. 

In a rare display of public accountability — perhaps because 
the local police, not the army, had overreacted — the Tatmadaw* 
announced an investigation into the incident. The sensitive 
atmosphere was further charged by reports that children of 
senior military officers had been among the protesters. 

Enter ex-Brigadier General AungGyi, 70, formerly Ne Win’s 
comrade and heir apparent, who had been running an empire 
of popu ar coffee shops since his ouster from power in 1963 
by the army’s more radical left-wingers. Most probably with 
Ne Win’s knowledge, Aung Gyi wrote and distributed “open” 
letters to his former colleagues — the first public criticism of 
government policies in a quarter-century by a leading figure 
other than Ne Win. The letters, one almost 50 pages, were 
extraordinary for their candor and derision of a system that 
had turned Burma, “once so outstanding and rich,” into a 
“beggar.” Never directly .critical of Ne Win, Aung Gyi wrote 
that “we cannot cover up our failures and weaknesses, our 
inability to achieve quality standards, and our lack of skills, and 
ignorance of world trade practices. Progress cannot be made 
through arrogance and falsification of accounts.” Change must 
come, he pleaded: ’There is no precedence in the world where 
continued authority is given to those who fail in their jobs. 



b> advocating a popular referendum for a multiparty system 


hether the BSPP s decision to reject the referendum while 
accepting the resignations meant that Ne Win temporarilv had 
lost control of the party, or whether the bspp reacted as Ne 
W in expected (and thus reconfirmed his authority), is open to 
interpretation. Either by twist of fate or sleight of hand — only 
Ne W in s closest associates know 7 which — the man who took 
o\er the regime was Sein Lwin, head of the hated security 
police who had mismanaged the March incident. Sein Lwin, 
the Butcher, as he is often called, had also been involved in 
breaking up earlier student riots — in 1 962, when the Rangoon 
University student union building was dynamited, and again in 

Sheer outrage at the ascension of Sein Lwin, once Ne Win’s 
military batman, ' galvanized the previously improvised 
crowds of protestors into a formidable potential challenge to 
military rule nearly half a million thronged one demonstra- 
tion in August. Soldiers patrolling the cities had until this time 
refrained from violence, occasionally even fraternizing with 
protestors. During Sein L win’s short reign, however, the army 
stunned the nation by firing into the crowds. Then, inexplica- 
\ , on August 10 soldiers shot at a group of nurses and doctors 
outside Rangoon General Hospital, killing five of them and 



anger. [( >n August 12, after 
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sympa- 


thy With the protestors- 

were ,oineH K rOClt,eS Con ! mi « ed by both sides, the pSotestors 

although frond TT R° lce ’ a ' r [ orcc and nav y personnel; 
tho _ H,pf f ? hC eaS l lm P° rtant branches of the Tatmadaw, 

defections served to awaken the proud armed forces to 

their desperate position. Finally, the soldiers were tremen- 
dously humiliated when the protestors almost succeeded in 
storming the Ministry of National Defense and the Ministry of 
Trade in what would surely have been a bloodbath for the 
small number of troops guarding the premises. 

That set off the September 18 coup that allowed the Tat- 
madaw to once again “rescue* ’ the nation from disintegration. 
Chief of Staff General Saw Maung, seeing the Tatmadaw lose 
control of the situation, ended the pr otests by turning sheer 
firepower against the unarmed population. He later told Asia- 
week: “If w r e had waited for two more days, we would be in big 
trouble. [The opposition] had w'orked out who would take 
which portfolio or responsibility ... 1 believe that I saved the 
country from an abyss.’’ 8 

Despite Saw Maung’s fears, the political opposition in Burma 
was not a threat to the Tatmadaw during last summer's up- 
heaval. After the triumph of “people power" in the Philippines 
and the ballot in South Korea, the world watched with disap- 
pointment the sudden and violent quelling of Burma’s sponta- 
neous and short-lived democracy movement.” The Burmese 
students lacked organization and were unable to produce a 
leader who could harness the powerful momentum of the 
demonstrations. The most prominent symbol of defiance was 
the portrait of independence leader Aung San, martyred be- 
fore most of the marchers were born. The leading dissideri 
who spoke at rallies between July and September, a 


Jv m 

Win and 


the Britain-based daughter of Aung San — none of them, at 
time at least, capable of facing down the Tatmadaw. 
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No one believes for a moment that Saw Maung is not act! 
in concert with Ne Win, who now more than ever must draw 
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and his beloved Tatmadaw. talents to “ve his country- 
Traditional Burmese con 7 

r e « e ^ toward individuals rathTthan aUthori ‘y- *h*ch are di- 
held belief in the Buddhist notion of l tUUo . nj ' P lus Wrongly 

stoic acceptance by the people ofZfr ln^’ , hel ,P ex P lain 

charismatic military alternative to M w ^ ac ^ ° y a genuine 

‘wait-and-see” attitude of the r> e ma y also explain the 
more significant, coup- the sero P ? tem,al source of a future, 

especially those at the divisio ? d gcnenulon of military men, 
ucateH fhan onal commander level. Better ed- 


ucated than the 

of the Tatmadaw arerimm^i le *?? rs ’ tf *e younger members 

patronage hot much nTJ" ^ 6 Strugg,e ° r to Win ’ s 

are willing to relinquish y ° un & er military officers 

idea of a cr^m ^ an< ^ whether they would entertain the 
thev are «dif ne mi ^ t, P art y system, is questionable; possibly 

direct J £ 1 ? mon S themselves, never before having exercised 

direct authomy over their country or shared power 

ispers of dynastic ambitions already surround second- 
generation ngadier General Khin Nyunt, first secretary of 
the Mate Law and Order Restoration Council and head of the 
ubiquitous Military Intelligence Services. Khin Nyunt, 51, was 

a colonel only last August and is closely connected to Sanda 
Win, Ne Win's daughter and confidante. 

Regardless of Ne Win s fate, the Burmese military will con- 
tinue to have a say in, the country’s political development for 
the foreseeable future. No one doubts hat the 190,000-mem- 
ber Tatmadaw, the only credibly unified force in the country, 

must be the basis for a viable solution to the present political 
and economic impasse. 

The Tatmadaw, ironically, has given the biggest boost in 
three decades to Burma’s democratic process, simply by prom- 
ising an election (currently scheduled for the spring of 1990) 
and allowing political parties to register over the past half-year. 
While it is not certain an election will actually occur, especially 
a free and fair one, no fewer than 233 political parties 
of them probably fronting for the of ficially disbanded 

registered to contest the elections. 

After a quarter-century of military dictatorship, Burmese 
trom all walks of life— pensioners, peasants, members of ethnic 
grou ps , artists, even those too young to know anything but 


m a n v 


BSPP 
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m, ; ,tar ^ p U ! e are Landing together to articulate their private 

^ emocraa as they compose the goals of their new 
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parties. Many of these . 

ative names like “Leaetie wonder h‘lly evoo 

ology Improvement p!rt v ° a ^°‘ h F er ” “New Ide- 

of government N g o democratlc a "<* reoresen.*,^ 



representative system 

though imnv.r/ 7 ° n , e mentions a return to socialism — 

objectives snrh U ?! ng j he opportunity to push more parochial 
finite merU * * aS to develop astrological science and indige- 
K n I , lclI J e ’ P r make good use of the experiences and 
_ . e & e °^ re tired personnel and pensioners,” and even the 

emingly self-contr ad ctory ‘‘to provide religious freedom and 
to seek advice of the senior abbots . . . 

9^Sk 'kZm 


f 


tu>n of the Budldhist religion.” 


regarding tire propaga- 


By all accounts, the most formidable challenge to the Tat- 
madaw is the National League for Democracy party, headed 
m an eerie twist, by the daughter of the military’s own patron 
saint, Aung San. Blessed with relative youth, charisma and 
ambition, Aung San Suu Kyi, 43, who was two years old w T hen 
her father w r as assassinated, has spent her adult life abroad, 
mostly in England where she married a British scholar. A visit 
to her dying mother in Rangoon last year coincided with the 
beginnings of the “democracy period” in Burma. Burmese 
history dictates the rise of a charismatic leader in times of 
crises, but it is difficult to predict whether the necessary polit- 
ical accommodation could be reached between the present or 
future leadership of the Tatmadaw and its mentor’s daughter. 

VI 

The Saw Maung regime is hoping with time to establi 
legitimacy in the eyes of an outside world that is notorio 
short on memory and long on political expediency. Sighs one 
Burmese journalist, who requested anonymity, “How long can 
the world stand on its principles?” 

Burma’s major international donors — the United Stat 
West Germany and Japan — have, as an expression of 
moral indignation, suspended foreign bilateral assistan 
ing $400 million, most of it Japanese. This situaticm^wjll 
somewhat eased, however, by Japan’s decision, ann 
February 1 989, to recognize the Saw Maung regime. Altho 
it insisted that no new economic cooperation with Burma 
take place until “the stability of the people’s livclih 

r / r r 

9 Foreign Broadcast Information Sendee Daily Report {FBIS-East Asia). December* 
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££ 2 ^ 3 *^ ^ in the 


Burma's external debt k P i r °i ects ' " ^ c °rp°ra- 

h°'h f H r h d ^ a ? gFe « ate to Brazil's bm ind "’ negli « ible Perhaps 

' °"°Z r : :' he P ubllc ^tor and ^ 


M .° r eo',er. the public sector a^d officT'"'' P erha P s higher 

Burma’s big debt will „„ j. , ^ as mu ch as 500 percent) 


Burma’s big debt will no doubt lZr^ ^ 500 P ercen ^ 
of foreigners. Largely as a rear,;* ?‘ nf ? rce ** traditional fear 


of its economy was in the hand *Vr co . on ' a l rule, when much 
the outside world with evnln", °- or cigners, Burma equates 

systems as antithetical to nati^ tl0n> an< ^ f° re ign economic 

attitudes persist toward ethnC- ild:!^ Se '^ iance ’ Negative 


, persist toward ethnir in \ ce ‘ 

which groups are still active in Ik* and Cl l lnese ' 130111 of 

city, controlled by monevLdL a g „°d°? "d"! I " dian 


city, controller! hv ml* ^ , eri j an S oon an overseas Indiar 

tin«, " hose ^tnuTnce ey el e , d rS d and from the subc < 3n 

(Anti-Chinese rims «, wel1 ‘" to . the . rural sector 


fAnti-Chinw Zlr c *^naea well into the rural sector, 
spite the fact thJJ' 2? W tension s endure de- 


smm ,u r, “ 7u llon ^ ,nese ra cial tensions endure de- 

foreiJn b| f d ha r many P romment citizens are “tainted” with 
foreign blood— for example Ne Win, born Shu Maung, who is 

thought to be part Chinese. 6 

D. ,, ■ 


U 


be rviiuxig uj ici one u 

mentor on the slow road to modernity -J 


as 


. L,lt 1 uau to moaernitv — Japan, which ha 

unique opportunity to use its enormous economic clout to 
encourage political and economic reform in a country that has 
dev oured billions of yen with little accountability CoinriH^n. 


tfic uprising Degan, Japan had jus’ 

advised visiting Burmese government officials to start reassess 
mg their economic policies. Japan’s relationshin with Rnrmo 



‘ — ra'iu ^wiil.cs. Japan s reiationsmp with Burma it 
d however, partly emotional and not entirely yen-based 

untries seem to cherish *i i 


Jap 


nsored trainin er of R..™,’, ^i y nationalist group, 

pel uded both Aung San 


the 


* ~ ^ cau 

legendary ‘1 hirty Comrades” who 

Win. Although the Japanese were largely resj 

in Asia 


r — u^n uunnd ounng world War II — in Asia 

'* Ven 7 of tJ ? e war t)me destruction in Burma was perhaps 
*«cond only to that which occurred in I an » n ;,^ir t j^ e Bu \. 


Sv atenceTh , diS h Play u d u° Ward the ' " ”^ rm c^enemies The 

' o '- ard th ' "«> » d w««n 


culture Onlv» reu 7 „ mwara the VNes ‘ and Western 

• ywy a few years ago Burma received the single biggest 
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share 
cone 


e Japanese techniral f 

«C . ,g " ,id indl “””« 

I "ited States? Many 0 ? the^T*' West Germany 
Rangoon were held in fronT? -democracy demonstrations in 
probably reflected more conrl™ r L ' S ' embass >'> though this 

1 • • ^ ” 


and the 


a ^n? er Political _ 

L' S P A m bassador" Levin *" uc chlnge. Says 

ing positive f^L y ?“ d °" 1 th,nk of P eo P ,e necessarily hav- 
States was rh. r 8 me aSSUre you ’ This time the United 

deDlore ,h» k firSt S°y ern mem to come out publicly and 
nrwh a ootln 8 'ncident in front of the hospital. We were 

T , rec ord, we were first, we were strong on the subject.” 

ne apparent pro-Western sentiment was reinforced by daily 
f ast ^ in Burmese by the Voice of America, which, along 
' V1 . the British Broadcasting Corporation, kept the Burmese 
nation abreast of developments. (The usually state-controlled 
Burmese press w’as unbridled for only about a month during 
the summer.) Unfortunately, much of the reportage was broad- 
cast from outside Burma; if international television, radio and 
print reporters could have chronicled the uprisings from within 
Burma, as happened in the Philippines, things might conceiv- 
af \ have taken a different course. 

1 he L\S. government, however, has not had to formulate a 
real Burma policy for many years, since its substantive interest 
in the nation peaked in the 1950s. World War II turned 

ft: ~ a 


noi them Burma into an experimental training ground for 

anti-Japanese esninnacre teams nf Wild Rill 


ic Serv* 
Agency 
of the 


Communists, though Burma was the first neutral country to 
recognize the People’s Republic. 

Under Ne Win, Burma has pursued a strict (and proba 
farsighted) policy of nonalignment in foreign affairs. In 1 

Ri irma tni*> t r\ i tc A Id 1 it 


because 


Non-Align 
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many admirers, among them the United States. St ict neu 
ism also kept Burma out of the Vietnam conflict and 
explain the country’s reluctance to join the A 
Southeast Asian Nations (asean). 
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r With no military bases, busiri*** * 

pel"'™' ' n,e,ests in Burma, ,he UnS^S*™* a "d limited 

& ".he luxury of living "p^ 3 " d 'P'°™< lV n ££ 

l< ‘ !v mh^r 15 CerUinly e «ier .han d ea Q nC ' Pl u S ' 

°<her concern regarding Burma " 8 *" h Washington's 

ports, which will rear h a *•« , urrna its ” 6 

still, U.S. policy fn B U rma 0 Iho h, E. h * hU >« 

Although Burma is the world's^™ ?°' \ *7 — »». 

of the poppies are grown in areas 2 ? su pplicr of opium, most 
government by poor farmers Ik controlled by the central 

lives, substitute alternative cash°cmn S! ' en a , deqUate incen ‘ 

network without trvine ^ hi? s ° ,utIon to the opium-heroin 
settlement between rhf bnng a ^° ut a laslin & political 


mo ^ up the pressure on 

monitoi ni< pffprriv^k/ 1 f C ▼'"Y J-"V ^ ^ t ^ 1 ft I 


porous 


horrl#-rc x*l t u i , ' ,UUUVCI 7 ,ls notoriously 

druerc hr» A f unT,a ’ t ^ r( ^ u g^ 1 w hich pass 90 percent 
whirh h U u. 0 f tbe States and Europe. Thailand, 

r a ^ een wternationally acclaimed for getting its own 
opium armers to switch to other cash crops, seems far less 
interested in curbing the corrupt, but extremely lucrative, links 
between fiurmese drug lords and their Thai-based distributors. 

Tile United States could further demonstrate its principles 
by helping to keep the international spotlight focused on the 
publicity -shy Burmese regime. The U.S. Senate and House 
passed resolutions last summer, sponsored, respectively, by 
Senator Daniel P. Moynihan and Representative Stephen So- 
larz. Democrats of New York, condemning Burmese govern- 
ment violence against its citizens. Such actions cannot but help 
deter internal repression. In addition, visible expressions of 

crlobal concern — exemolified in a inim h*r 10 


nations 


abuses in Burma — are welcome. 


The Burmese military seems to have no problem finding 
suppliers for replenishing its arms and weapons arsenal, includ- 
ing nations that have publicly denounced Burma and ostensibly 
cut off aid. Burma’s sole foreign joint venture is with the West 
German firm Fritz Werner Industrie-Ausriistungen, which 
among many other things, manufactures and exports arms and 
chemicals. Significantly, 88 percent of Fritz Werner Industrie- 
Ausrustungen shares are indirectly controlled by the West 
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£ er "»" g° v ern ment . 

largest do^" p^nmenT'^ak' ^™P« n y*s directors are 

er J*T and its apparent ml ® a untl1 't suspended aid 
S,n! no 3 civi ' «ar seems h - SUp P' Vm 8 ar ™ a land 

foreign grants and ' B O ma ' s J forei gn e\ hange conies from 
g^rns, minerals and nth C wls< ^ om °f bartering for arms with 
ustng revenue from ^ ex P ortable commodities rather than 

pment is hiahlv ^ na tural resources for national devel- 

If Burm ? y questionable. 

boring nation^ ^ vears earlier the reaction of neigh- 

differ? rn Bu, T * the su r cpowers won' ' 8 

China’s modern; e »* re ^j >1 ? S S eo F K> htics have smiiea, aue to 
protector of H ,ZatIon ^ nve and India's self-appointed role as 
will likelv shift an ^ stability in the subcontinent, and 

rapprochement. fUrther ' ght ° f 30 impendin & sin o-Soviet 

s »r r - lly introverted Thailand, meanwhile, has taken a 
T-u ^ T1 _ r ^^* y aggressiye approach toward its western neighbor. 

firm« th T J arn T h ? ng Com P an y is only one of several Thai 
ms that have rushed m to strike business deals, worth millions 

or dollars for fishing, hotel and logging concessions. The latter 

is particularly troubling at ter Thailand's passage of a strict new 

antideforestation law. While India has reacted with hostility to 

the “new” — : — _i rr . 


Id have been totally 
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f tU 

Uurmese regime, closing off trade routes between 
^wjntnes, Thailand is making a concerted effort to be 

friends vvith the Saw Maung government in order to launch 

with a view to dominating — a regional “Golden Arc” of de- 
veloping nations, including Burma, Laos, Cambodia and Viet 
nam. 
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billion annually both ways, has been legitimized. A li 

code regulating foreign investment was hastily drawn upi 

November, followed by an announcement lifting the pm hi 
tion of onshore oil exploration. 
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By D»rtll Lmtnor In Jinghong, southern 
Yunnan . ^ ... 
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or more than two decades, almost the 
entire length of the bolder ;»etween 
the ( Chinese province of Yunnan and 
Burma's Shan State has been firmly control- 
led by the Communist Party of Burma (CPB) . 
Successive Burmese Ckivemnient offensives 
have never made any significant headway 
against them* But in the past few months, it 
has been the GPS's own rank-and-file — the 
majority of whom are hill-tribesmen — who 
have taken over the entire organisation and 
driven the party's orthodox, Burman leader 
h: > ip into exile in C hma. % *u * 

■o The mutiny has removed the "com- 
munist spectre" which has been the Bur- 
mese military's justification for perpetuating 
its dominant position in government, and 
resulted m the splintering of the CPB into at 
least four separate armies. But whether the 
transformation o t the msi iigency ini o essen- 
tially an ethnic one will facilitate a political 
solution to Burma's decades-long dvil war 
remains undear * * " 

■* The first step was taken when Pheu: 
Kva-shm, the local commander of Rokang 
w an area on the Burmese side of the fron- 
tier which is dominated by ethnic Chinese 
4*c©penly challenged the CPB's top Leader- 
ship ‘and * took over the CPE's Northern 
Bureau headquarters at Mong Ko on 14 
March (Revbew, 30 Mar,), “ 77> 
t Then, late on 16 April, the 12th Brigade 
dominated by the Wa hill-tnbesmen who 
make up the bulk of the CPB's 10-15,000 
strong fighting force, stormed general head- 
quarters a fPanghsang, smashed portraits of 
the communist icons Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
Stalin and Mao, destroyed party literature 
and, most importantly, seized * the well* 
stocked centra) armoury, w! > 

The CFB leaders, apparen tly taken by sur- 
prise, fled across the Nam Hka border river 
into China. The following morning, Pang- 
hsang was in the hands of the mutineers 
and similar rebellions soon occurred in all 
other CPB areas. A few especially disliked 
party leaders, among them Soe Them , the 
political commissar of the CPB ; s northeastern 
base area, and Mva Thaune, who held the 
same position in the northern Wa Hills, 
were detained by the rebels. 

The CPB's clandestine radio station was 
also taken over and on 18 April the 
mutineers broadcast their first denounce- 
ment of what thev termed "the narrow racial 

* — r J* 

of the old leadership. Another 
least monitored by the Review in the 
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southern Yunnanese town of Jinghong on 6 
May, accused the cpb leaders of having lived 
in comfort in Panghsang while ordinary sol- 
die s were dying in t he battlefield. 

At first gLance, the split appears to have 
been along ethnic lines. The deposed cpb 
leaders — altogether a few hundred people 
— were the only Burmans in the base area 
along the Chinese frontier. But Sai Nmm 
Pan, the Shan commander of the CPB's 
former 768 Brigade in the hills north of 

I ill m 

Kengtung, emphasised in an interview that 
there was a political element as well. He said 
his group supports not only the National 
Democratic Front (NDF), a norvcommunist. 
umbrella organisation comprising 11 anti 



CPB Base Area prior to 
the 1 909 Mutiny: * * 

0 Mong Ko 

0 Kokin ®' t J & ry* }w* 

0 Nortlum Wa 
O Southam Wa 
0 Panghting 
0 Northern Keng Tung 
0 Mekong River Division 
0 Kachin State 

CPS Guerilla Zones prior to 
the 1989 Mutiny 
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Rangoon ethnic resistance armies, but also 
the pro-democracy student movement in 
the urban areas of central Burma. 

"When I was a student in Rangoon, I was 
shot and wounded during the first anti-gov- 
ernment demonstrations at the university 
on 7 July 1962/' he said. It was Sai Noom 
Pan's unit that bnefly captured the gamson 
town of Mong Yang immediately after the 
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military takeover on 18 September 1983 
(T ■ J \ iBV, 6 Oct. '88). He confirmed that the 
attack had been launched in solidarity with 
(he students in Rangoon when they were 
being gunned down by government troops 
in the capital as the country's pro-demo- 
cracy movement ga i ned moment im . 

But even so. Hie ethnic composition of 
what used to be the CPB's army will make it 
difficult to keep all the troops in one organi- 
sation now that the former unifying factor of 
communist ideology has been discarded. 

I here are already si gra that the CPB is break- 
ing up into various regional armies which 
may puU in different directions. 

The Kokang group , which also controls 
the Mong Kooasearea as well as some m 
j n ier ilia zones in central S oan State, appears 
to beoperating independently, ^he Was of 
the CPB's former Northern and Southern Wa 
districts and the Panghsang headquarters 
area have formed the Burma National Unit- 
ed Party (BNUP), > which also controls the 
broadcasting stations 3 1 *' * 'Jib I 

This new group is ed by the only two 
Was who once were admitted as alternate 
members of the CPB's central committee: 
Kvauk Ni Lai and Pao Yo Chang. The 
former is the BNUP' s general secretary while 
the latter is the chief of its armed wing/ the 
Burma National United Anny (bnua)# The 
BNUP/bnua leadership/ headquartered at 
Panghsang, also includes Zau Ma i, a Kachin 
who used to be the military commander of 
the CPB's northeastern war zone, and U T 
Tim, one of the few remaining Chinese vol- 
unteers who joined the cpb in the late 1960s* 
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O HBHn 15 May, the S han-dcnxrina te d 768 

Brigade declared its independence | 
and assumed the name Noom Suk 
Ham t "the Young Brave Warriors," the tide 
taken by the first Shan rebels of the late 
1950s. Its chairman is Khun Mvmt , a veteran 
Shan resistance leader who belonged to the 
original Noom Suk Ham. The militaiy lead- 
ers are SaiNoom Pan and Zhang Zhi Vine, 
another o the erstwhile Chinese volunteers 
who have stayed beh md in Burma . ; 

The Noom Suk Ham seems to be 
cooperating with the Mekong Rivet Division 
of ? he CPB s i aimer administration — which 
was a Iso referred to as the 815 War Zone p nor 
to the recent mutiny. Its military command- iJS 
er for many years, Lin Ming Xian , is also a(y 
Chinese volunteer of the Tate”l96Gs. Al- 
though he is the son-in-law of Pheung Kva - 
shin L leader of the Kokang group, he has set 
up tus ovv 1 1 group called the National Demo- 
cratic Army. 

Hence, the CPB's former army has in ef- 
fect already broken up into at least four sepa- 
rate groupings though these, at least in 
theory, still liaise with each other. In the last 
former CPB base area, near I fembaiti in 
Kachin State, the local forces appear to have 
joined hands with the rebel Kachin Inde- 
pendence Army, an NDF member. Smaller 
units of cpb troops, numbering only a few 
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(tired, in Tenasserim and Arakan — well 
from the minontv areas along the 
Chinese frontier — might well be all that is 
left of the once powerful era. 

From the ver, beginning, t Kina's reac- 

tinn to these unprecedented developments 

HI deemed crucial since the old era had to 
feed its army largely with rations bought 
from across the frontier — and the new 
g-uups would also have to seek a similar 
working relationship with the Chinese 

Local sources in Jinghong said that rice 
supplies have been halted by the Chinese 
and that the deposed ere leaders are being 
kept under house arrest. The old CPS chair- 
man, Thakin Ba Them Tin, his secretary 
lOiin Maung Gyi and all the other escapees 
from Panghsang are in the small border 
town of Meng Lien while those who fled 
Mong Ko are being kept at Man Hai jus; 

across the frontier. ‘ 

While official Chinese policy is to remain 
neutral m the conflict, local authorities in 
urtnan with whom both tore deposed 
Stumers axtc tne mutineers have maintained 


icif£ ^ R ^ ng00n has managed to sol- 
opium warlord from KoLat^ u ' 

in r „ ^oKang who now lives 

Lashio as weU as Aung Gyi, a political 

to th«i W ^° * considered dose 

to toe military. Lo is reported to have visited 

Kokang on 20-21 March for talks with the 
mutineers. A meeting between Kokane 
representatives, Lo Hsing-han and Aung 
L>yi who had travelled up from Rangoon 
took place in Lashio on 20 April. 

Hardly by coincidence, Bng.-Gen. Khin 
Nyunt, the director o f rnilitarv inte Li 5 gencre, 
together with Col Maung Thint, the chief of 
the Burmese army' s northeastern command 
in Lashio, went to the town of Kunlong near 
Kokang two days later. Well-informed 
sources assert that Pheung Kya-fu, Pheung 
Ky a -shin's younger brother, met with the 
government officers at Kunlong and a tem- 
porary cease” Lre was agreed upon. 

"But that does not amount to a surren- 
der," one leader of the mutiny told the 
Review. It was a tactical manoeuvre to win 
time. Likewise, the government appears to 
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Tsafeu cfeiidrtn at school: now undoe control of Shan robois. 



dose relations for years — might have a dif- 
ferent approach. The Review observed a 
steady stream of trucks heavily laden with 
timber moving from the Burmese border to 
>ng — and Chinese consumer goods 
going in the opposite direction. Tax on this 
trade provides the insurgents their main in- 
come, and they should be able to spend it on 
at least non-combatant material from China. 

The Burmese Government's reaction to 
the mutiny has been surprisingly muted — 
perhaps because it has been surprised by the 
sudden removal of the communist threat 
which in large part justified their dominant 
position in Burmese society. The mu tar. 
authorities have consistently alleged that the 
1988 student-led pro-democracy movement 
was orchestrated by the CPB and that certain 
political parties, notably the National 
League for Democracy, were infiltrated bv 
commui lists. Now that the era is defunct it 
will become more difficult to play up the 
communist issue in Burmese politics. • 
Interestingly, however, the government 
* ias L made w attempts to open a dialogue 

with at least some of the era mutineers. In 


** 


be closely watching developments in our 
area, at least for the time being. So far there 
have been no dashes between us and thp 
Burmese army since the mutiny broke ou 

How long this stalemate will remain de- 
pends to a large extent on what links the CPB 
mutineers may forge with other ethnic rebel 
groups in Burma. If some of them indeed 
join the NDF, that front will be the only 
armed insurgency in the country. In theory, 
this could facilitate a political solution to 
Burma's decades-long dvil war since there 
now are only ethnic rebels in the country 
and no communists . 

But given the Rangoon regime's past ire- 
cord of demanding surrender and showing 
bttie willingness to concede to any rebel de- 
mands, it is more Likely that its strategy will 
be to try to split trie ex-CPB forces and then 
launch a military operation against them. 
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JACKBOOTS ECHO ON BURMA'S ROAD TO DEMOCRACY 



RANGOON • SAN SALVADOR • WASHINGTON 
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NERVOUS 

Burro's ■ilitary rulers are tightening the 
security screws, fearing that the country 
-iav again be convulsed by the kind of mass 
pro-desocracy protests that were crushed 
10 months ago by an Army massacre as 
brutal as anything that happened in 
Beijing’s Tienanaen Square* 

Although the Amy rulers promised a 
transition to democracy and free 
multiparty elections next year, opposition 
leaders say the generals are doing 
everything possible to obstruct the 
process, and tension is building . Two bomb 

incidents heightened fears, and last week 
the regime placed Aung San Suu Kyi , 
daughter of a nationalist hero, founder of 
the opposition National League- for 
Democracy and the Army's most vocal 
critic, under house arrest after trucking 
thousands of troops into Rangoon, shutting 
“** links to the outside world and 

eeing tough new summary penalties for 

martial-lav violators. 

Although the trQfiSuro is empty , the flow 
international aid has been suspended 
and living conditions are worsening by the 
day, the Burmese rulers are bartering 
lucrative timber, gemstone and fishing 
concessions to the generals in neighboring 
Thailand in exchange for cash to keep 
their troops in guns, bullets and rice . 

Gen. He Win, the dictator who turned 
Burma into a hermit nation before stepping 
down during the upheavals last year, is 
said to be pulling the junta's strings 
from behind the scenes and clearly is 
willing to see Burma torn apart before 
surrendering power. 



BRACING FOR CHANGE 

El Salvador’s new right-wing President 
Alfredo Cristiani promised his long- 

suffering people things would change, and, 
in only two months, they have. 

Politically, economically and militarily 
the situation is now much worse, and the 
outlook is increasingly gloomy . 

Advisers are pushing Cristiani toward 
tighter credit, higher interest rates and 
a de facto devaluation that will hammer 

~ e P oorest , in a nation where 87 percent 
already live below the poverty line. 

° f the non ~ forei 8n-aid economy 
w w e **ing rapidly as prices for coffee, 
which accounts for 70 percent of El 



aivador’s export earnings, plummet. 

Not since the death-squad days has El 
Salvador's body politic been so polarized. 

The centrist and leftist opposition 
refuse s to j o i n a C r i s t i an i c omm ission to 
negotiate with the country's Marxist 

guerrillas* A wave of political 

of right-wing ideologues— —including 
Cristiani’s own chief of staff-prompts a 
draft of harsh new antiterror statutes 
that many fear could encourage new right- 
wing violence* 

The rebels, meantime, are stepping up 
pressure in the capital and the 
countryside, using fresh arms flowing in 
via Nicaragua , to push the Army to the 
kind of overreaction that fans the fires 
of revolution* They are perilously close 
to succeeding at that* 

■ A STAND-DOWN IN KOREA? 

South Korean and American defense 
Qffio#|A»$ declare that there can be no 
though* if withdrawing any of the 43,000 
^•S. troops stationed in Korea at this 
time. The operative phrase is "at this 
time." Congress and the Pentagon keep 
coming back to the cost of keeping so 
large a tripwire stretched across South 
Korea in a time of t ghter budgets. 

Young Korean protesters chant " Yankee go 
home,* and some American lawmakers want to 
do just that. Pending legislation could 
bring 10,000 GI's home over the next three 
years. One senator suggests that a force 
of only 3,000 Americans is enough of a 
token to guarantee swift U.S. retaliation 
if North Korea strikes south as it did in 
1950. They say a more prosperous South 
Korea ought to be able to defead itself. 

South Korean defense analysts worry that 
e/en a small U.S. cutback would send the 
wrong signal to North Korea and its "Great 
Leader,* Kim il Sung, untouched by reform 
currents sweeping the rest of the 

Communist world. Seoul offers to increase 
the $277 million in cash and some $2 
cuiiion m goods and services it already 
ponies up each year toward the upkeep of 
U.S. forces. The bottom line, however, is 
^at standing guard in Korea costs 
Washington $2.6 billion a year — a target 
that may prove too great a temptation for 
tne budget cutters. 


by Joseph L Galloway with foreign-bureau reports 
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THE CRISIS IN BURMA 


Back from the Heart of Darkness? 
Moksha Yitri (I 


Practically all the violent, destructive, and depressing 
events in the turbulent four decades of independent Burma seemed to have 
been compressed and replayed in 1988. Along with the riots, mass arrests, 
and brutal killings, the country witnessed the fall of three presidents and a 
one-party state, only to be followed once more by a military coup. At the 
same time the national economy, already in deep trouble, was reduced to 
tatters with the poorer people barely able to subsist (40% of the population 
was reported below absolute poverty level in 1985 1 and the proportion is 
certainly much higher now). The 1988 rice crop was harvested but distri- 
bution was certain to be a tremendous problem, aggravated by an acute 
shortage of fuel — the worst shortage yet faced, by this one-time self- 
sufficient country. 

In retrospect, this cataclysm had been building for a long time: in effect 
it was the climax and denouement of 26 years of one-party rule under the 
Burma Socialist Program Party (BSP?) set up by military strongman Ne 
Win after his takeover in March 1962. The pace of decline gathered mo- 
mentum in the last five years, with even government figures showing that 
rhe annual growth rate had slipped to 0.45% from an average of 3.3% in 
1980-85. Nevertheless, each year government officials would dutifully lay 
the blame for the failing economy on the international economic situation 
and repeat the litanies of the party line before going back to its ngid cen- 
tral planning and the resulti lg stranglehold on the economy. In the sec- 


— ' » Moksha Yitn is the pseudonym of a Burmese citizen who lives in 

Rangoon. He describes himself as a middle class professional who has received some 
education aboad in addition to his degree from Rangoon University. For the past year he 
has involved himself in politics although he is not affiliated with any of the 183 parties that 
have registered for the elections. The author hopes that this article will provide a better 
understanding to the outside world of what happened in Burma in 1988, 

© 1989 by The Regents of the University of California 

1. UNICE F, 1 iie State of the World's Children, 1988. 
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ond half of 1987, however, a series of events took place that finally nudged 
the country beyond its limit of tolerance. 

In August Party Chairman Ne Win publicly admitted that m stakes had 
been made and that changes were not only necessary but inevitable, part of 
the nature of hings. He blamed high officials for suppressing facts and 
directed that they make preparations for any necessary policy changes “in 
time for the next Party Congress.” No date was set for this, but the next 
congress was due to be held in ate 1989. 

To indicate that changes were being made, most of the key agricultural 
crops, including rice, were decontrolled at the beginning of September 
1987. The people took this action as an initial step in the right direction, 
the first of the promised policy reforms. But within a week their hopes 
were dashed; on September 5 the three largest currency denominations 
(25, 35, and 75 kyats) were declared worthless. This came less than two 
years after the previous demonetization, and this time there was no 
arrangement for reconversion to legal tender. The result was devastating. 
Most Burmese commercial transactions are settled in cash, with reserves 


and 


also held 


cash, due in part 


savings 

monopolized banking system. Needless to say, all these were wiped out. 
This financial disaster provoked some student unrest — at the Rangoon In- 
stitute of Technology (RIT) on the outskirts of the city — and consequently 
all educational institutions were closed “for the Thadinkyut (mid-term) 
holidays.” Remarkably, the great majority of the people accepted their 
losses passively and stoically in spite of sustaining considerable hardship. 

Then, in December 1987, a least-developed country status was granted 
to Burma by the United Nations, approving an application received earlier 
in the year from Rangoon seeking a partial reprieve from economic 
problems and mounting debt. The Burmese people were neither informed 
of the application nor its approval directly but had to learn about it 
through the foreign media or by word of mouth. On January 4, 1988, 


ersary of Burma 
German ambass, 


Burma 


outright grants. This international recognition of indigence, while not 

having any immediate repercussions, highlighted and certainly added to 

the growing popular resentment (especially among the students) of the 
country’s mismanagement. 


This 


disturbances 


grew into a violent demonstration, and during its suppression a number of 


The 


« r ^ 

main campus nearer to the downtown area. Anrigovemment speeches 
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* e f ? ! 3de * nd SOmc P f °P er ^ destroyed as the students attempted to de 

campus on March 17. That *fw «_ surrounded the 

tn, arrested a 


offices 


dispersed the rest. The f< 
town area and increased 


number of places the army and police opened fire on crowds, killing scores 
ot people. Hundreds more were arrested, and authorities later admitted 
that at least 41 suffocated to death in a jam-packed police van. It was here 
that the paramilnary police (the Lon Htein units) earned their reputation 
or widespread brutality. The army, mostly in the form of the 22nd Light 
infantry Drnston brought in by BSPP Genera! Secretary Sein Lwin, was 
also actively involved but not yet so prominently. Tie general revulsion 
centered on the behavtor of the riot police. Primarily because of the harsh 
crackdown, the disturbances quickly died away and the country returned 
to a tottenng normalcy” and its hand-to-mouth economy. 

It is worth noting that at this point the government failed to recognize, 
“ “ nw, '' lng “knowledge, the full dimensions of the populaTun- 

o“r t^ RIT r ^ , ""k- ° f * govtmmem commission to go 

mieht hsv , .^ en '' n0thlng was done t0 address whatever other causes 
might have contributed to events. The April session (the main and budget 

se a ion ) o the Pyithu Hluttaw (national assembly) was remarkable for its 
nature of L insti.uTon m0Un,lng Underscoring the true 


There 


term 


protests centered mainly on the Rangoon University campus It is 

deddedThe^ate of b' S 3 ** *** ,ime ' **“ »«ershed L, uhlately 

whdmmg majority of coHege and secondary students had joined “e prt 

and i^ ' nuThf 3V r atmg i' 0 * 2 ^ demandS for freedom a " d democracy, 
movement mThc Tf* u™ ‘° the P° tential of 'heir mhss 

the release of their '1°' ^ The S,Udents initia % demanded 

62. But soon, while still adhering to their declared intention for 
g^v“l n e ,TT‘ ,0nS ' ' hey began t0 CaU f ° r ,he d0wnfal1 of ‘he BSPP 

goon tT™ Cl r d 7 n the of Ran- 

protestors (now bZ bv ^ ^ U " e 2 °' a " d **** * 

streets There was a hi a *" creasin gly aroused public) out onto the 

was a bloody confrontation the foUowing day at Myenigon, 
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an important intersection, and student demonstrators as well as some riot 
pohce were killed. Section 144 (which prohibits speeches, gatherings, and 
agitation and enacts a curfew) was declared that same evening. Other 
college-level institutions in Rangoon were closed on June 22 but secondary 
schools were not affected. Some student organizers had also gone to Pegu, 
a town 50 miles to the northeast, and the ensuing protests there caused the 

deaths of a number of police personnel in addition to demonstrators shot 
and killed. 

The nature and power of the disturbances finally moved the regime to 
announce on July 7 that an extraordinary session of the BSPP Congress 
would be held on July 23. At the same time all those who had been de- 
tained following the disturbances were released, and students who had 
been expelled from colleges were allowed to apply for readmission. The 
party also staled that changes in economic policy would be discussed at 
the Congress session, together with some modifications of the party consti- 
tution. At the time this seemed to be the most that people could conceiva- 
bly expect, given the pace and extent of change in the past, the very notion 
of an extraordinary session, let alone the reforms that it might engender, 
was cause for optimism and hope. One major policy decision that was 
widely expected was a long-postponed reconsideration of foreign invest- 
ment in Burma. There was practically no indication that any radical polit- 
ical changes would be forthcoming or even be proposed, much less that Ne 
Win himself might resign. 

The Fateful Summer 

The extraordinary Congress session was held, in a departure from normal 
procedure, at the Saya San Hall in the Kyaikkasan grounds, the former 
race course. In his opening speech, Ne Win dropped his bombshell. Wast- 
ing no words, he inadvertently put into motion the chain of events leading 
to the biggest and bloodiest civil upheaval in the country’s postwar history. 
He made these major points: 

The bloody incidents of March and June 1988 would show that both partici- 
pants m the disturbances and those supporting them have lost confidence in the 
government and its guiding party. 

It is necessary to ascertain whether a majority of the entire population — or just 
a minority— have lost faith in this way. I believe that this can be done by hold- 
ing a nationwide referendum on whether a one- or multiparty system is desired; 
hence I would propose this to the present Congress. 
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Shou'd a multiparty system gam the majority of votes, the present Constitu 
ns Chapter 2. Section 1 1 would have to be amended accordingly. A suitable 
ime would have to be given to prepare for this referendum. 

... In the event that a multiparty system is chosen, elections for a new 
r ci ament will be held as soon as possible. 


Sinee 1 fee) that I am indirectly responsible for the distressing incidents of 
arc an< ^ -'Une, and also because of my advancing age, I would request Party 
members to allow me to retire from the Cha rmanshsp and membership. . . . 

. is time not only do m\ m mediate colleagues consent to my retirement, they 
too have expressed their wish to accompany me into retirement. They are L 

San Yu, U Aye Ko, U Sein Lwin, U Tun Tin, and U Kyaw Htin [i.e., the top 
five in the party and government hierarchy]. 

Ne Win then mentioned the lawlessness displayed dunng the past riots — a 
pale shadow, it turned out, of what was still to come — and the increased 
tension at Pye (Profile) that had forced him to deploy the army there just 
the day before. Then he stated ominously that violent demonstrations 
would not be tolerated any more, warning that the army “shoots to hit. It 
will not fire into the air to scare [the mob].” The final part of his speech 
was devoted to recounting and exposing ex-Brigadier Aung Gyi’s under- 
handedness m concealing the truth behind the dynamiting of the Rangoon 
University Students’ Union building in July 1962. 2 

As was to be expected, ihe Party Congress could not accept the drastic 
nature of Ne Win s proposal; not even he could convince them to abandon 
the one-party system that he had created, nor to remove the top-most level 
of the hierarchy. Too many vested interests, too many careers and futures 
were involved for the party to destroy itself voluntarily. Ne Win’s aims 
and purposes appeared to clash with those of the organization he had led 
for so long and clearly showed how badly he had misread his own power 
base and how far removed from it he had become. From the standpoint of 
he BSPP, and to the outside world as well, this was another instance of his 
wild unpredictability. However, another considerable body of opinion 
held that this was simply a well -orchestrated ruse and that Ne Win would 
not relinquish the reins of p<*wer. But to go beyond mere speculation and 
understand his root motives, we have only one recourse and that is to con- 
sider Burmese history. (Even Ne Win’s protege and successor, Sein Lwin, 


2. Aung Gyi was vice chief-of-staff (army) at the time of the military coup in 1962 and was 
r^er forced to leave the army and government after disagreeing with the junta’s policies 
Deta,„ed for a short period in 1988 (when Sen, Lwin was in power), he is now chairman of 
the National League for Democracy, the strongest of the newly formed parties 
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does not seem to have fully understood the chairman, which may account 
for his mere 17 days as supreme leader). 

It is obvious that Ne Win (and many Burmese) placed his overlordship 
in the mainstream of Burmese history, even if it was, de facto, a barely 
disguised throwback to feudalism. With advancing age Ne Win became 
increasingly concerned with his niche in history, particularly in compari- 
son to his one-time contemporary and superior, the late national leader 
Bogyoke Aung San. Perhaps he was also desperately trying to undo the 
colossal failures of his years in power, but he lacked the political sensitivity 
and finesse that would have characterized a more accountable leadership 
and allowed a peaceful transition. 

Traditionally, Burmese kings built pagodas toward the end of their 
reigns to symbolize the glory and achievements of their rule, to enhance 
their prestige as patrons of the Buddhist faith, and in some cases, to atone 
for any misdeeds they might have committed. Ne Win has done the same 
with the (still unfinished) Maha Wizaya Pagoda just south of the Great 
Shwedagon, the largest and holiest Buddhist shrine in the country. But 
this was only a symbolic act, if one discounts the mystical motives, and 
clearly contemporary Burma needed much more. In this sense, Ne Win’s 
announcement at the Party Congress was not such a surprise after all; it 
was in effect a modern-day, political parallel to the age-old royal tradition 
of pagoda building, and the people would have accepted it as such. His 
turnabout could have worked and borne fruit, but there the parallel ends 
for the BSPP refused to play the part of an obliging royal council of minis- 
ters and put up a stiff (and fatal) resistance. 


On J uly 24, the second day of the Congress, key delegates launched an 
unprecedented counterattack, taking care not to offend Ne Win. They vig- 
orously denounced the notion of a possible return to a multiparty system, 
stressing its unsuitability for Burma. They also requested Ne Win and the 
• leaders rtx msidei the r plans for retirement. Economic reform, 
which had been the main purpose and rationale of this Congress, was over- 
shadowed by this other, unexpected distraction. Nevertheless, a sweeping 
program of reforms, which included the opening of all but a few key com- 
modities and industries to the domestic and foreign private sectors was 
announced. 


Whatever hopes Ne Win’s speech might have kindled were extinguished 
the following day when the final session unanimously voted against hold- 
ing the proposed referendum. Ne Win and President San Yu were permit- 
ted to resign and, in a move that surprised many, General Secretary Sein 
Lwin was elevated to the top party post and also was appointed head of 
state. From the BSPP’s angle this made perfect sense, for it guaranteed 
party strength and continuity, but here again the estrangement from the 




people and their national aspirations was all too evident r 

widely perceived as Che hatchet man-, he T 

rule, nerccould’nc* havebeenV poor*' *? dhatcfiU about BSPP/military 

a worse moment. ™ at 
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appear 
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certain 


positioned 


at intersections and other key points. Still, when the explosion came, 
intensity and extent of activity caught everyone by surprise. On the ap- 
pointed day, August 8, huge demonstrations erupted in all the cities and 
towns of Burma. In Rangoon that night, a crowd that had remained near 
e Sule Pagoda in the heart of the downtown area was ordered by soldiers 
to tsperse. The people paid no heed and continued to demonstrate, 
Whereupon the troops opened lire, ushering in the first round of killing. 

is was repeated the next day in several places throughout Rangoon, and 
in some other towns as well. Hundreds were mowed down in displays of 
indiscriminate brutality. In one Rangoon suburb, a U.S. diplomat who 
was driving to work encountered a crowd of demonstrators confronting an 
army roadblock. As he tned to inch through the protestors, the tr<L 
suddenly opened fire bitting his car as well as a number of demonstrated 

wound* to' safoy" ’ h ° WeVer ’ “* ma " aged ‘° take a 

As the shooting went on, hospital staff found it impossible to cope with 

tafS a public I'”’ Tf A08USt '°r UrSeS fr0m Ran 8°° n General Hosp, 
tal made a public appeal for a cease-fire. As they carried a placard to this 

effect in a small procession to the hospital, intending to mount it before the 

entrance, a truckload of soldiers on the adjacent street sho, at them 

wounding a number of nurses and killing some other protestors The c^’ 

a " d S « a tndentrai Burma nr; 
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Local 


weapons 
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urban civil war, the ten^ «; *.,?* ' Faci « the prospects of an 

day-and hopes SUbSUntian y the „ex, 

his posts — party chairman the n a W1 " unex P ec,edl y resigned from all 
Now no one in the c^mA, f and Pyithu ™««*» member. 

brought this about except Ne Win * a uh * w,' ^1® lts * lf > could have 
the Julv ryE~T ;J P Although he had been thwarted durina 

cation to unseat Srin^iHnd bl<X ^ 1 h - 1 *"* ^ ** necessar >' justifi- 

if was , ° 0Wed the announcement of Sein Lwin's resignations. 

derL a S,gnlficant victory for “people power” and engen- 

So as it turned 


enough. 


goals 


A Central Committee meeting and Pyithu Hluttaw session 
announce or August 19. This time the result U/ Q C mtkar n 


party 


civilian oacKground, was chosen to fill the vacant chairmanship One of 

t ~ d ° Ubt,eSS Wi ‘ h NC Wi "’ S “* •**"-. was ,o fom » 
that had opinion inquiry commission, a step toward the referendum 
that had been rejected earlier. This no doubt would have led to a belated 

acceptance of Ne Win’s July 23rd proposals, but Maung Maung seems to 

have felt compiled to observe to the letter the forms and procedure 
party and the Pytthu Hluttaw. In doing so he apparently was swayed by a 
sense of loyalty and responsibility to the party that was in its ebb; further- 
more, he appeared anxious that the coming transition should have a cor- 
r«t constitutional basts. Bu on a more pragmatic level, Maung Maung’s 
sensibilities and adherence to procedure were out of touch with the times 
hey were widely interpreted as a waste of time— delaying tactics by a 

regime with its b .ch u he wall. Had he taken more decisive action at this 

point, bet er attuned to the realtties of the situation, Maung Maung could 
have assuaged, at least partly, the rising level of popular rage and impa- 

VlClivC* 


For one thing, a comprehenst ve reform package, preferably worked out 
with the newly resurgent political opposition, would have been a far wiser 
(an less costly) approach than the grudging, bit-by-bit series of conces- 
sions that Maung Maung eventually had to make. A greater willingness 
initially to accommodate the prevailing political climate would certainly 
ave been better. Instead Maung Maung lifted martial law on the one 
hand, undermining the one reality that would have lent force and author- 
ity to his leadership, while on the other he stalled and dithered in acceding 
o rising popular demands. This volatile combination set the stage for the 


eventual debacle. A series of placatin^^ '''™ 
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session 
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and 13. Maung Maung“ddSt^’ “* “ Bed for S'****® 
referendum commission »n m M on a ^ ain » stating that a national 
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irrelevant Th~ ' “ , y h conce “ 10n “me too late and was now 

began to demand "° W “ d wouId not ** satisfied; they 

internal * T ° f th * BSPP re 8™e, the installation of 1 

Durinf rr e ", t ’ “l' 1 * !peedy revival of 6111 democracy. 

Dumg this brief period of relative political “freedom,” leading dissent 

gus "flTl *“ Gyi <Wh ° was released from detention on Au- 

S AU " 8 S “’ appeared and gave at 

ge rallies. But at the same time a wave of lawlessness began that later 

turned mto total anarchy. Widespread looting occurred as wdl » de St ™ c - 
on o state property and installations and. more ominously the killing of 
policemen, suspected government agents, and alleged arsonists by enraged 

the crisis, Maung Maung on Se^.em^ f pUmed f T mP * *° 'f*'* 
it was necessary to follow JSi “ eXplana,10n of why 


the Students' Union would be revived andTnew h m! pr0mised ,hat 
it. However his overtures fell „ . d a new bul,dln g constructed for 

The Congress session u/ac ea out-of-hand. 


erw helming realit 


was canceled and the decision taken to hold , ? referendum 
,v. y ys,em * lthln three months. The Pvithu Rho .c:. 


formed. Thc 


following week W,X N0 

mam power base, the Burmese AmJ ° f "* BSPP from its 

also announced that all state emnlnu 0rCCS Cfatmadaw). The regime 
were to refrain from joining anv fSf**,*’"®, released f rom the BSPP and 
critical juncture at Jhich Buria t part '"' Thls represented another 
more favorable cou„e bu , T ^ ^ ° n '° a 

B^° d trr - 

tent, y in — - - — 

T J*°. , n °“ bl ' mcidents — some insist they were engineered by the 

the first ' f appear ,0 have Precipitated the military takeover. In 

' demonstrators at a rally near the Ministry of Defence were 

shout f r° laperse - soldiers at the ga e and were : ater subjected to a 


armed 


a med con' oy. After the initial alarm, an angry 


Th en 


opposition 


small force of soldiers guarding the Trade Ministry fired at a procession of 
demonstrators and wounded a few of them. This time the reaction was 
stronger, with people coming from all over the city, commandeering buses 
and laying siege to the ministry building. The place was wrecked but 
some monks persuaded the soldiers to surrender and they took them away 


arms. 3 The 


events as provocations it could not ignore, while also providing a strong 
enough pretext for a coup. On Sunday evening, September 1 8, truckloads 
of troops were deployed at key positions in Rangoon, and a radio broad- 
cast announced that the Ta iadaw had assumed all the powers of the 


imposed 


aback, the protestors retreated to their neighborhoods where they contin- 


ued to shout defiance. 


The following morning crowds, still numbering in the thousands, re- 

rn t f k A aJ i.t aa a _ _ __ Ji i . - . . _ 


This 


the soldiers threw away all restraint and went on a killing spree, the scale 
of which had never before been encountered in a peacetime action in 
Burma. The savagery may have surprised many people but it was actually 
no more than standard behavior for the Burmese army, although it was on 
a bigger scale and in an urban setting. That city dwellers were finally be- 

commonplace in the 

e nic-minority operational zones for decades was borne out by the readi- 


Some of these arms were recovered on October 28 from the Thayettaw monastery com- 
plex next to the Rangoon General Hospital 
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om a professional soldier’s View n„ , . 

military-socialist rule has been an , ’ U ma s whole ,on g experiment with 

of fulfilling even its primary role and d !f Ster Thc ab J ect failure 

the peace and putting down armed W main .- ,ustlficatl °n— that of keeping 
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fr\ii/-» - 1 " env,ronmen t* Nevertheless, they may be less inclined to 
ow in the footsteps of less sophisticated officers such as Sein Lwin. 

« , 1 ^ many of his kind, Ne Win had not prepared a successor; even if he 

a , t at individual could not have hoped to repeat the unique blend of 
personality, position, and national circumstance that found expression in 
. e * n " the same vein, no general could aspire to such stature or emu- 
ate Ne Win s role in national politics. Any future general rash enough or 

fiV#»ramKitirt*ir ~ * .i • « « ... 


Whatever course 


disaster 


self, it will certainly not voluntarily diminish its status or primacy, or its 

kingmakers role. On the contrary, ii shows every intention of remaining 

the arbiter of national destiny. Just how much influence it shall bring to 
bear «*» : — ... , 


lation and concern. 


specu 


It appears now, however, that the Tatmadaw may adhere to its declara- 
tions of inte a and allow the development of a pluralistic political system, 
not from altruism or any implicit belief in the inevitability of political 
evolution, but from a recognition of its sheer incapacity to do otherwise. 
An army at least can be expected to recognize an untenable defensive posi- 
tion, poorly supported and facing pressure from many fronts. For the first 
time the Tatmadaw is facing the prospect of having to fight an increasingly 
united array of insurgents, strengthened by the present crisis, 7 without 
even the illusion of popular support to sustain it. The present propaganda 


(AFPFL) and attempted to swing the general elections with strong-arm tactics. When their 

party lost and their roles became publicly known, Ne Win dismissed the lot of them from the 
army. 

7. Government news releases on October 21 and 27, 1988, stated that during the period 
October 1-27, there had been 103 clashes with various insurgent forces in which the Burmese 
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narrowly circumscribed mi*** is *** forced to TV** Tatmadaw 

must stick to its h« i e ‘ Aware of the ^ tnct ^If to a 
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vptable” national leadership TS , t0 ,ry t0 *>™8 abc 

In other words, this would entailT* ‘°, ’? auitain its Preemine 
n r ength , •a to a position 


taiy leaders moderating their riewslnd*’ , up ° n present and former 
Any appraisal of the kinH r "factions. 

also consider the renascent Dotoi^T ** Tatmada w might adopt m 
themselves. By the second^eek f e “ menIS K and ‘he account they give 

panics had heen registered Tn Ll^I.T^.' 988 ' «* >*> plliti. 

n though these groups are exnected tn f -■ -~*j ». 

return to factionalism and disuni^ alrea^ ^ ** Specter ' 
political initiative could very well return to £ 

* The military exercises total control of its internal 

f B rT" r d ° ,her ,ow " s tiefore the JSZ'Vl/TT*' Tr00ps bein * move, 
(BCP) and other insurgent agitators were behind ®* Bumiese Communist 

to rf ,h ‘ ng ' he “ ke0VCT . ever >' effort was made'-o™ 0 " 5 '^" 0 " 5 * nd in “ nded 10 

troops in Rangoon had ac.ed with the greatest ri, m ,' lua,y “ ni,s * ere ‘"formed tha 

. ” I l ' h ' ch lhe "unruly mob" overran- Urine 6™ ra ' m l*' “ demarca 'mg three succ< 
to defend themselves when lhe protestor* th ' “ r - elc > “<1 had only been 

* “ c ,he ° fficlal ' “nitiaed version was ^ ' h ™ aad 

nC<i from hst «ning to foreign broadcasts. t0 ** dlscussed - «h 1 the 


arms 
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crisis, a microcosm of t he n T V V ° L XXW * N ° 6 ' /UNE »» 

l"/" 11 P^sible for Burma to go tZ" '** ‘ W ° bi “" ' 1,rem “ 10 *h>ch 
th*V M m SWin * to the iron grin of anarchy and chao « followed by a 

that a middle way” mu^ ? o n und f f m b n * U Serves as ^arnfng 

■ : * Chance for **•» and econom.c'dUdoptr" ““ S,abMi,y ‘" d 

Of all th Conclusion 

are Z ‘ he ?t ° f 1988 (and ,here 

stood each other •>£ ittle the rulers and the ruled have under- 
tracked into a dead end Th**** polltlcal life had been stunted and side- 

on SEJMS' b : dl> ' ° U ' ° f ,0uch with ”**■ »• ^ 

blina eenni r ■ 1 ^ Cen lso ^ ated fr° m everything even remotely resem- 

failin Jf m V 6 Pf 1 l,tl f 1 activit y- including normal forms of dissent. These 
nf iQfifi C j f*? °ther with unprecedented force in the transitional crisis 
> « a ^l the inevitable results. At a deeper level this was a very 

asic con rontation between oppressors and oppressed, the rule of the 

8 f P °? Ular as P irat ions for liberty. It arose against the backdrop 

* . ln ? dictatorship — a relapse into feudalism in somewhat poorly 

isgutsed military-socialist trappings. That this anachronism persisted for 

vr sir 8 * S attr ^ uta ble 1 ique set of circumstances, among which are 
e ln s dom lnant personality, Burma’s resultant isolation, and the mal- 
eabihty and factionalism of Burmese society. We see today a society com- 
ing to grips with its own dark creation, the army, whose disproportionate 
and indiscriminate use of force has kindled a deep and massive response 
within the populace. No amount of clever manipulation by the regime can 
hold back the deeply felt antipathy against the soldiers, and the Tatmadaw 

Wl I I nil VA t A lit/A iifiti-i ikijn ^ 


will have to live with this as history. 

While the conflict today resembles in force and depth the sur ge of na 
tionalism that began with the Saya San Peasant Rebellion of 1930-32 
gained in strength during the years of World War II, and finally 

I m mated in the attainment of independence in 1948, the pieti re this 
time is clouded by the complexities of contending with an entirely home 
grown oppressing power. The expected general elections and a return tc 
democratic government are in this sense only superficialities. The strongei 
undercurrent is a fundamental revulsion against the rule of the gun, just a: 
•he earlier national resistance was a struggle against foreign rule. Recon 
dilation will not come easily, and a military or military-backed regim, 
cannot hope to be a viable government, much less an effective one. 9 Th< 


state emnVwV promo ^ n ® conciliation, the military government has sacked hundreds of 

P y or actively taking part in the demonstrations for democracy. 
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^ct upon Burmese life has reached bevon^ ,i_ 

‘oyerntnent; the collective national psveh^t realm of politic 

country— restoring individn.i vf? h form * d ab]e tasks m n f f lem - 
^development, and repairino J lbert,es ’ alleviating nov-rt r ° ntln * th e 

governance Pproached without settlft^ ft“ theethni <= minori- 
The resurgent detn~ . P^orntnant issue of 

SS^fZST WU1 ^ ^”ong a ‘and *° form ,he «** 

of the nast re 8 transition years, when ft,r, C enou « h t0 *** the 

aiTt'.sr,:"' ■ n * *■ » *2. UX: sv — - 

a vcess tor any demn^^n.: . . re 1S t0 be a reasonable 


political 


recovery 


democratically 


seem® *w -u individual and fa< 

«*“»« "« have learned 


success 


years of a return to parliamentary H the Crucial flrst tw ° or three 

as upon the psychological transfo™^^? < ! epends upon “"■*> »s much 
able for economic recovery Z ? ? ,? ‘ he the means avail- 

WIth the military. This last issue ^h ° f ! ’ an _ acce P table modus vivendi 
thing that goes deeper than oolit’ futul ? ° f liie Tatma daw, is some- 

with extreme delicac^ Obvio^v h* Zu™? tha * m “ St ^ addressed 
be achieved so as to reduce the nel'd fo? ' f ' nternal peace couId 

tary. e need for a “untennsurgency-onented milt- 

1 / AA a H 4 . _ , m 


modation with the armed et Ini’c" insiTrl^tmn^T? a " y aCcom ' 

might well pave the way for earlv nmm' .■ new na tional mood 

and a “nonhostile baTancfoS“^ Su T" r° mPan,ed by * C “ sefire 

lowed closely by accelerated development in the !' range " 1e " 1 could be H- 
tested areas. The regional autonomv ic h generally back ^ard, con- 

debated in a democratic foruM and included ^TheexL«ed e ?e PPraiSed f and 
national constitution. expected revision of the 

The year’s crisis has left Burma with a r 

tained at great cost. The uprising has lifted th * ° f ^ gamS ’ albeit ob ‘ 

dismal collection of totaliftrian s^el C0U " try a notch abov e the 

which continue to suffer silently, and ttoSTn!ll“ d " 0nCOmmunist ' 
tam that recovery is around the comer the e a- • premalure to main- 
ready here. This brings us to the n, ’ ,• " dltlons . for change are al- 
doubtiess still at the helm in this Ne Win ’ s le 8 ac V- He is 
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xernplified by Anawrahta 


seeks to unify and 
bloodshed and dislocation 


curred bv forcihU . *"* UIWUM1CU ana allocation 

possible rival. d... v 'T X) |'® tlon - suppression of revolt, and extirpation 


spending 


Ne W ‘n seems to have missed the othe? central 

J U Str0ng Umfyin * ki "8S- ,hat is - the establishment and 

nurturing of a healthy economy and society. 

e ^ engaged now in fashioning the ultimate 
±0 years bringing his country to economic destitut 
precedented bloodshed, he must now attempt to 1 
Burma to a vague and shaky pre-1962 condition 
spirit of his rule, in which empty gestures figured so importantly 
now wish to be remembered (and perhaps acclaimed) for bringinj 
least the forms and rudiments of decent covemment. But fnr alt 


with 


Win 
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"WE ASKED FOR DEMOCRACY AMD GOT ONLY BULLETS " : 

STUDENTS AND MINORITIES ON 'CHE THAI -BURMA BORDr.R* 

[In the first three weeks of July , Refugee Revorts 
staff writer Court Robinson was on the Thai land -Burma 
border , where thousands of Burmese students and ethnic 
minorities have been Forced to flee continued persecu- 
tion by the military government in Rangoon. Although 
their plight in many ways parallels that of other Indo 
Chinese refugees in the region — and that of students 
in China — little is known about their situation . The 
report below, based on Robinson's visit, is excerpted 
from an upcoming USCR issue brief on the subject.] 


I N THIS ISSUE: 

The crackdown on Chinese stu- 
dents has been very much in 
the news. But earlier, an- 
other student democracy move- 
ment was crushed in Burma; 
we look at the refugee after- 
math of that repression l 

Update 


decidedly colder, 
a policy to grant tem- 


Following last year's pitiless crackdown by the army 
on pro -democracy activists in Burma, thousands of high 
school and college students fled to remote border 
areas, seeking sanctuary and common cause with the 
many ethnic minority groups engaged in their own 
struggle against the central government in Rangoon. 

The largest number of Burmese students, nearly 7,500 
at one point, went east to the Thai border, where they 
found help from the Karen, Mon, Karenni, and Pa-0 
minority groups. Perhaps 1,000 more crossed into 
Thailand, where the welcome was 

After flijrting briefly with 
porary asylum, Thai authorities instead opted first 
for a repatriation program, followed by a declaration 
that, as of March 31, 1989, all Burmese students in 
Thailand would be treated as illegal immigrants, 
sifbject to arrest and deportation. 

Unable to cope with endem c malaria and other rig- 
ors of jungle life, many of the students on the border 
returned home or are hiding in Thailand. The student 
population on the border now stands at about 3,000, 
living in ten separate camps stretched along 700 miles 
of rugged mountainous terrain. 

But despite the industry and high morale evident 
ln the camps, the Burmese students express a growing 
sense of urgency and frustration. Pressed on one side 


U.S. and Vietnam tentatively 
agree on emigration of re- 
leased reeducation camp pri- 
soners; U.S* completes final 
review of denied Cambodians 
at Khao I Dang; Thailand de- 
tains lowland Lao; Vietnamese 
riot in Hong Kong; House Ju- 
diciary Committee passes tem- 
porary safe haven bill 8 

Projects and Programs 

Refugees speak on radio; 
Families sponsor unaccompan- 
ied Central American youths 
detained in Texas . . ? 


Reader Exchange 


• ♦ * -m 


Resources 

Resources on U.S. asylum pol- 
icy are featured. Enclosed 
with this issue is USCR's 
Refugees at Our Border: The 

U.S. Response to Asylum 


Seekers 


* # * m 


« * m X 2 


*Burma has just recently 
of Myanma, but in this 
commonly known term. 



changed its 
icle, we 


name to the Union 
using the more 


Statistics is 




Students at Thau Baw Bo camp assemble to greet visitors. Conditions are spartan, food 

nd medical supplies are insufficient, and the risk of Burmese army attack « even- 
ed medrcalsrpP es a^ opened a „ >nsr2e university" here, «ith classes rn 

'Olitical science, animal husbandry, Thai ^T/Courtlobinton ' 




le. Simmering discontent had bubbled over 


by Burmese army offensives, blocked on the 
other by an indifferent, and often hostile, 
Thai government, the students and their 
ethnic minority allies find tneir calls for 

help too often go unanswered. 

Some aid is being provided, but it meets 

only about half the subsistence needs for 

food and medicine; asylum is precarious m 

Thailand and hard to come by anywhere else 

in the world; and arrest and persecution. 

continue of student dissidents and minority 

groups in Burma. 

"We asked for democracy and got only 
bullets," said one student. "Now we ask 
who is on our side for freedom. We worry 
that time will run out and the people will 

be crushed again. 1 ' 

Army Coup. Crackdow n Sends Thousands to the 
B orde rs Last year, on July 23, Gen. Ne Win 
resigned after 26 years of authoritarian 


in student-led demonstrations earlier in the 
year, with at least 40 people killet a 
dozens more injured or arrested by rxot 

police * 

On August 8, 1988, more than 100,000 
people flouted the newly imposed martial 
law and took peacefully to the streets of 
Rangoon, calling for sweeping political and 
economic reform. They were answered with 
gunfire. The Burmese army cracked own on 
the nationwide demonstrations, killing 
between i,000 and 3,000 people and an ! 

ing scores of others. 

On September 18, Gen. Saw Mnung, a ; 
tege of Ne Win, seized power in a military 
coup, and the killings and arrests began 
anew. Foreign diplomats put the September 
death toll at over 1,000, and estimates by 
student groups marked it much higher. 

Flight from the cities began immedia 
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after the coup. On September 20, Thai news- 
P *- P ,/ S .- re ? 0rted thS arrival of 250 Burmese 

Mae St Shat" ° f a “ d 

Mae Sot. That same day, Thai Foreign Min- 
ister Sitthi Savetsila, describing the stu- 
dents as "war refugees," said they would be 
granted temporary asylum in Thailand. "We 

L '* a * ot send them back right now because th 

would be killed," he said. th 7 

Within days, the Thai government ap- 
»s°thf ba0t ° ff fr ° m itS Position, 

oepcemoer 22, a spokesman for the 
Foreign Ministry told reporters that the 

to b. 90V r“" ent aid " 0t “ M «« the Burmese 

persons " U9 ?he's bU t " t *“ , ® or “ il y displaced 

persons The spokesman said that an offer 

* bha — d ^ the 

rti T3lree da y s ^ater, Ranong Governor 
Chalerm Yoopamorn announced that 107 Bur 

-ese had been detained for illegal ent™ 

end would be returned r>n n n v 7 

ailf . h __.. . turned. On October 8, Thai 

who had 5° Unded U P 135 Burmese students 
who had sought sanctuary in a Buddhist mon- 

e te b r rd ear , Mae SOt and trUCked them across 

the border to the Karen military camp of 
Thay Baw Bo. r 

By mid-October, Burmese students on the 
^ order numbered nearly 7,500. Another 1,000 
had taken refuge on the India border, and an 
estimated 2,000 had fled to the China bor- 

0n October 17, the Burmese government 
announced it was opening 27 "reception cen- 
ters along Burma • s borders and offered an 
amnesty to all students who returned home 
by November 18. Following the return of 
between 500 and 1,000 people in November, 
e government ultimately extended the 
deadline to January 31 . 

Amnesty International reported that some 
°. the returning students allegedly "were 
either taken into custody and executed by 
army units or were shot and killed by sol- 
diers who ambushed them in the forest." On 
November 19, nine students were arrested in 
the Burmese town of Kawthaung (also called 
ictona Poj nt) opposite Ranong. They were 
a en to a military camp where, allegedly, 

four were beheaded. The other fi ve somehow 
managed to escape. 


Thailand Presses RepatriaHn W 


In Decem- 


ber, the governments of = 

| agreed to establish a repatriet” 4 Thalla ” d 
»t . military airfield o«side Jhe 

city of Tak. ne rha i 

The reaction of the ^ 

cal. "Some people may come in bec^ SkepU ~ 
the lack of food and medicine in the^ ^ 
Dungie " Htun Aung K yaw told the Bangkok 
gji.jbut most will stay „ despISlS 

Chairman of the All Burma Students 
"Gen^Chao 011 ! ‘ ^ ABSDF ^ ' H tun A „ ng Kya „ saia ; 

but T H ^ri ,. may have g °° d int entions, 

but I doubt he knows the real situation in 
urma. How will he feel when he learns that 

hung? " OPle he S6nt baCk haVe bSen Shot or 

. .° n Januar Y 18, the Burmese' government 

invited 46 journalists for a three-day tour 
of Burma and a meeting with about 150 
student returnees and their parents. 

.Interviewed in the presence of military 
officers and government officials, most of 
the students said they had not been mis- 

reated since their return. But in private 
according to the Far Eastern 

eview, some said they had been forced to 
come back and feared for their safety. One 
^anded a Dournalist a note that read: "We 

do think that if we give things as they 
ea y are, then just on the way back or 

afterwards we may be seized and beaten." 

te statements of concern from 
UNHCR, the International Committee of the 

repat ri at : ** ^ State De P artma nt, the 
repatriation program continued. By late 

January, more than 300 students had been 
rep a tn a t e d from T ak . Most of them said 

aencv p 7 . _ ; relief coordinator for Emer- 
gency Relief Burma, had been arrested in *•>, 

nearby town of Mae Sot and brought to iak 
rather than being sent across the h * 
the student oamps. border to 

cerried Ced , r r PBtriati ° nS ”® re als0 be ing 

* 4 ° ut £rom Fnnong. Estimates Pro- 
vided by ABSDF suggest that, between October 

^ Q ^ ^ ^ ^ f ^ re sent 

DdCK to Victoria Point. 

While most students were not h 

d !'ectly to Burmese eutboatie^ the^ra 

"tterTL^ 111 Thant P said, 

l. ■ „ . an arm y garrison stationed in Vic- 

. 0ln ^ , and student presence in town 
would immediately be known if a boat 
docked. " 

Ko Thet, a 25-year-old student of 
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ites of Burmese Refugee and Displaced Persons Camps 



BURMA 


LAOS 


Huay Zedi ^ 


THAILAND 



ir.Mt 4V C. 


Moe Thaung 

216 

Minthamee 

288 

Three Pagoda Pass 

400 

Thay Baw Bo 

450 

Wangka 

364 

Ye Kyaw 

229 

Saw Hta 

176 

Salween 

425 

Huay Zedi 

257 

Pa-0 

180 

Subtotal: 

2, 985 

Inside Thailand: 

1,000 

China Border; 

2,000 

India Border; 

1,000 

KAREN: 


Inside Thailand: 


Wangka 

3,021 

Noh Pa Doh 

1,465 

Mae La 

2,636 

Kamaw Lay Kho 

1,818 

Kler Kho 

1,696 

Sho Klo 

6,476 

Mae Ta Waw 

2,212 

Mae Po Hta 

326 

Ka Htee Hta 

393 

Subtotal # , 4 

1 

20,043 

Internally Displaced; 

32,323 
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3 nd the situation is sace again, we will go 

back. M 

Thai authorities have permitted AB S d F 
t0 operate a small clinic in Mae Sot, which 
treats an average of 40 or 50 students oer 
day, mostly for malaria. But in most cases 
Burmese students who cross the Thai border 
even if they are fleeing for their lives ' 

must go into hiding or risk being sent back 
On May 13, f or example, Bur J se 

shelled Salween camp, forcing its 200 resi- 
dents and the 175 residents of nearby Saw " 
Hta camp to cross the river into Thailand. 
Fearful of approaching the local authori- 
ties, the groups lived in the jungle for 
about two weeks. Many became ill, and two 
people died, before the students felt it 
was safe to return to the Burmese side. 

Cross-Border Aid Pulls Together From 
January to April, the student population on 
the border dropped from about 4,500 to about 
3,000, as people found their own way home, 
were repatriated through Tak and Ranong, or 
slipped deeper into Thailand. Despite the 
i euuceu . . ... iibers, aid groups based in Thai- 
land remained concerned at the erratic 
assistance that was being provided. In 
May, armed with about $50,000 in initial 
pledges from international sources, several 
non-governmental relief groups organized 
the Burma Coordinating Group (BCG). 

The ABSDF is responsible for monitoring 
distribution of food and medical supplies 
and identifying needs for the next month. 

ABSDF leaders say that while the need 
for more food and medicine continues, BCG 
aid has helped to promote communication and 
better cooperation among the camps, and to 
provide incentives for setting priorities 
and managing resources. 

But iespite the welcome improvements 
that BCG has brought- to the cross-border 
assistance effort, both the students and 
relief officials acknowledge that large 
questions loom just ahead: With current 

BCG funds exnausted in August, where will 
new contributions come from, and will they 
be sufficient to maintain even the present, 
inadeqt ate level o. aid? How much longer 
wi ! the Thai government permit cross-border 
ai ; to continue, given its desire to main- 
tain co iia relations with Rangoon? And 
what can be done to serve the equally needy 
refugee and displaced person populations now 
mostly beyond the reach of BCG assistance? 




^ schoolgirl in liinthamee township. 

Almost one quarter of the children at her 
school had lost at least one parent in the 

~y&av war the Karen have waged with 
Rangoon , 

Photo credit t USCR/Court Robinson 

Tens — of T housands of Minorities Displaced 
by Burmese Army Persecution A British 


health worker in the Karen village of 
Minthamee told USCR, "It is too bad that s 
many people walk right through here to the 
student camp, then walk right through on 
their way back out again." To stop and 
listen is to hear the story of the Karen 1 s 


r s tr-^ 

;'f e \ and an end 

t" S i 


Uf 


Mi 


is 

oevet been 
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But 


a 1 1 *“ c } 1 '■ om Y * mi no r i t y 

military oppression. 

in Karen territory 

acked by the Burmese 

from villages clo«?Br .. 
army* . . y oser to the cen- 

ter of the country emerge accounts of l on o 
standing and widespread abuse. — y 

iato town, they say you 

destroy," said one man, 
told by countless others 

to 


"They come 

are rebels, and they 
echoing the stories 
• Men are killed 
as porters for the 

!.T!°/ r !- beaten and . raped, children 

seized and houses 





or 

army 

are orphaned, crops are 
burned to the ground* 


focus or source of 
Their options 
are on their own. 



Burmese Students i n Thailand Ar* 

Vulnerable All of the Burmese groups 

students on the border, minorities displaced 
m Burma or encamped in Thailand- -have 
cial vulnerabilities but each can find some 
strength in numbers and organizational uni- 
ty. The estimated 1,000 Burmese students 
in Thailand are not only scattered in a 
do^en towns and cities throughout the coun- 
try, but are generally lacking a common 

support* 

are stark and few. 

, "and face 
the choice of either living in the jungle 

to face possible army attack, malaria and 
terrible living conditions or finding their 
^ay to Bangkok, risking arrest and deten- 
tion and trying to survive without money or 
knowledge of the Thai language •" 

A UNHCR .official told USCR that about 
10 or 50 students had come into the agency's 
Bangkok offices in the last six months* In 
some cases, students have been given ’'man- 

status" in the form of a letter 
rhich states that the bearer has presented 
;redible evidence of a well-founded fear of 
>ersecution in his or her country. 

ficial said it was unclear whether the 

« 

.etcer had carried any weight with Thai 
luthorities . 

In February, three Burmese students in 
hailand sought help at the U.S. Embassy in 
Bangkok, according to Thant 
o UNHCR. In March and April, "We were 
old, in effect, that the United 
id not have any poli 



but were sent 




for Burmese in Thai- 



If 


Thant said. 

Since that time, 
eloped a 

U.S. refugee offici 
ese students have been 




icy 





nonimmigrant visas and ••only in P , 

nary cases " n ex traordi- 

the Immigration and*N C and Au ^ ust ' 

aonro “ nd Natur alization Service 

"Af • cases for parole. 

i] n . . P 01 nt," the official said, '•* . 

u.b* envisions nn c e 

mese » k, 4 - • refugee program for Bur- 

^ " but seated tha UNHCR has asked 

L ° r consultations on the issue. 

Aid and A sylu m Remain the Most Urgent- 
Need s Although the future of cross-border 
remains very uncertain, there are some 
encouraging signs. Several relief agencies 
m Thailand, previously not involved on ihe 
border, have expressed interest in providing 
humanitarian support* U.S. officials con- 

f i ifj* 

xrm they aie discussing possible options 
for assistance. And each house of Congress 
has passed an amendment to foreign affairs 
legislation to authorize humanitarian 
assistance to Burmese on both sides of the 
border. 

Meanwhile, even if Thai policy continues 
to treat Burmese students as illegal immi- 
grants, there is little question that they 
cannot go home safely. On May 18, the Bur- 
mese government ' s State Law and Order Re- 
announced that all re- 
are subject to long prison 
terms. Those who continue political activi- 
ties after their return will be sentenced 
to death. 

An unclassified cable from the U.S. 
Embassy in Rangoon in August said, "Although 
unconfirmed accounts of torture of political 
prisoners have been widely circulated for 
weeks, we now have credible, first-hand re- 
ports that torture, bearings, and mistreat- 

and that in some in- 
stances death has resulted. These reports 
relate accounts of cigarette burns, beatings 
resulting in severe eye and ear injuries, 
and electric shocks to the genitals." 

The cable also said that the Burmese 
army continues to seize people 


storation Council 
turning students 


ment are commonpl 





tl 


If 


r duty. The cable recount- 
ed one incident "in which about 500 men, 
whom the eyewitness judged from appearance 
to be of the educated class, but older than 
students, were crowded into a central area 
before being taken away for porter duty in 

The men were tied together, 
some naked, others in their underwear, and 
were taunted by soldiers shouting, ‘You 
were yelling for democracy last year, 
aren't you yelling now?'" 
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ana their „]o, e family me^ ^T^ r L S 

g ~ des e *EEgssed hope that a fir-g*- ^ roup of 


The resettlement program for reeducation 
camp prisoners would be in addition to the 
existing Amerasian and orderly departure 
programs, according to the State Department 

press announcement . 

The U.S. delegation was led by Senior 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Robert 

L. Funseth. The Vietnamese delegation was 

led by Assistant Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Vu Khoan. 

In a separate statement, Funseth urged 
Vietnam to issue more exit permits to people 
eligible for U.S. immigrant visas. He said 
that Vietnam has an annual quota of 20,000 
immigrant visas, but this year only about 
8, COO of those visas will be used. 

° A final review of more than 10.000 
Cambodians in Khao 1 Dang who previously 
had been denied resettlement in the United 
States was completed on May 31. According 
to the International Rescue Committee (IRC), 
which serves as Joint Voluntary Agency (JVA) 
in Thailand^ all 11,319 previously denied 
Cambodians were re-interviewed by JVA staff. 
Of these, the Ethnic Affairs Office in the 
Department of State recommended that 3,036 
should be re-presented to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service (INS). INS over - 
turned the denials of 1,923, or about 24 
percent, of rejected Cambodians, sustained 
724 of the original denials, and deferred 
61 . 

INS and the Department of State had 
reached an agreement in August 1988 to take 
a last look at the denied Cambodian caseload 

ft • 

m Khao I Dang, following persistent criti- 
cism from refugee advocacy and human rights 
groups that many of the original denials 
nad been the result of inconsistent and 
sometimes arbitrary processing guidelines 
used by the Ethnic Affairs Office and INS. 


one,»^aid Bob DeJecchC'Lc^ pl6aSe * 

rector, "they do represent .® xecutlve dl ~ 
J-its of hard 

cerned 9 t nU ^ ne deSlre on the P art of all con- 
job ^ fc d ° 3 th ° r0ugh and Professional 

I n July c — Thai authori ties rounded up 
^ Qre — than 1 # 40Q lowland Lao living in Thai - 
land and sent t hem to the Nona Saena d^Aw -. 
tion center outside of Nakhorn Phanom to be 
screened for r efugee status. International 
refugee officials say that most of the Lao 
had b een involved in some capacity with re - 
sistan ce efforts directed against the so - 
cial ist government in Vientiane. 

Many of the Lao originally had lived in 
Na Pho or other refugee camps in Thailand 
but, some time during the last 14 years, 
moved out into nearby towns and villages to 
engage in "irregular activities, M a UN of- 
ficial said. He estimated that the round-up 
ultimately could encompass up to 10,000 peo- 
ple in all. M I think the government will 
start with the lowland Lao resistance first, 
and then do the highland Lao," he said. 

Observers suggest that a deal was struck 
last April between the Thai and Lao military 
to the effect that, as a gesture to improve 
bilateral relations, Thailand would rein in 
Laotian resistance activity. 

Virtually all of those recently rounded 
up would likely be screened in as refugees 
and transferred to Na Pho, where they would 
be eligible to seek resettlement in another 
country, the official predicted. He did 
have two concerns about the. group, however. 

"These are people who voluntarily have 
opted out of the refugee process and settled 
in Thailand, " he said. "They are not asylum 
seekers and should not be forced to become 


so. 


if 


Second, the official worried that the 
presence of large numbers of resistance 
supporters in Nong Saeng and Na Pho could 
have a disruptive influence on the volun- 
tary repatriation effort. Of the 14,600 
residents of Na Pho, about 500 nave signed 
up to return to Laos and 100 new cases 
are registering every month, the official 
said. 

Since March, about 150 people, mostly 
lowland Lao, have returned home voluntarily 
each month, according to the UN High Commis 
sioner for Refugees. 
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t , n s.QQQ boat peopig. a 


— 3_1 — Washington Po^t; ^ 

Using iron bars and makeshift- 

UP to 2,000 Vietnamese reported Weapons ' 
police who distribute food r»i- ■ 7 atta cked 
ing at least 23. While policed' • injur - 
control, the Ppst said that polioTtol* 
refugee workers called the violent ■ 
able, given the squalid conaiT lneVit - 
Ah Chau and the frustrate ^ t ° nS ° n Tai 

Vietnamese— who have spent th -™? ° f ““ 

ings to flee to the West 0 ? 6U U f* Sav ~ 

selves in virtual captivity in h° fl “ d them 

The Post: said the Hono K n 9 ***** 

confirmed three cases of ?>, ? 9 government 
Vietnamese. cholera among the 

They are being conf 5m>^ * 

conditions that encouraoe ? intolerable 
Bale, director of n ^ 9 10 lence," Chris 

Post . of IIJ? HO “ 9 Ko “ 9- ‘Old the 

Motion add w" si "? at r * P °“ der - k ^ 
uniformed personnel to control it. 


VI 


bchaiyTr 5 ?^^"? 9114, a advocate on 

, .° £ - £aajtea ^a-- r g fu<T^ es was shot ana 



he tried to 
an ref ugees 


r Rouoe-controllad cam 


Q n July 2 fl , — fche House Jud iciary Commit - 
£ ge Approved the Mn^ k lev/DeConcini hill 
H. R. 45, by a vote of 2 0 to 14 . h.R. 45 , 
the Central American Temporary Relief Act 
of 1989, would temporarily suspend the de- 
tention and deportation of Salvadorans and 
Nicaraguans from the United States (see 
Refugee Reports, Vol. X, No. 6). The bill 
is now pending before the House Rules Com- 
mittee, and rloor action is expected in 
September. In 1987, the House approved a 
safe haven bill for Salvadorans and Nic- 
araguans by a 237-181 margin. 

On the Senate side, the DeConcini bill, 

S. 458, is scheduled for the full Judiciary 
Committee on September 21. 



INS dis- 


Rivki nd has resigned as 
t riqt director in Miami . Rivkind came to 


national prominence in May 1986 when he 
announced unilaterally that he would not 
deport Nicaraguans from his district because 
he believed they might be subjected to per- 
secution upon return. 


^fUltrn annll.a . 

“ r n rT r rr 1 f 1 

B-Zation Qf the 

The Tela » 9 v ~g Contra forces j p HnM., ... 

ne Tela Agreement calls for »iL 

f . , t “® Contras by December 5 and 

their repatriation to Nicaragua nr ^ 

tion to unspecified third countries!* ° Ca ~ 
Three of the asylum requests were 
granted immediately by the INS, and the 
remaining were being processed "as quickly 
as possible," the August 11 Washington P o st 
cited INS figures as saying. 

Settlement was reach ed June $Q on a 
glass action suit brou g ht on hehalf of 
H aitian det ain ee s at the Kr omo facility «„ 
Florida who had been trL.f. r *ed 

r emote locations in Texa s and Louisiana. 
Under the terms of the agreement, the INS 
agreed to transfer the detainees back to 
Miami. About 200 Haitians were affected by 
the lawsuit. Cheryl Little, attorney for 
the Haitian Refugee Center, which brought 
the suit, said, "It appears that they will 
be sending more people out to Texas and 
Louisiana to make room for those they ire 
returning to Krome." 

°. g udplf Kuznetsov, the head of the 
vi s? agency, predicted tha t 200. 000 Smn a) - , 
would emigrate this year ? nd that 
tH O million would travel out r ide the rmm . 

~ r ^' — — 3 result of an ea s ing of travel 

restric c ions . ~~ 

The August 23 Washington Pn^ reported 
a press conference in which Kuznetsov said 
that a draft, law liberalizing Soviet travel 
is likely to be submitted to the Soviet 
legislature next month. Would-be emiqres 
would still be required to receive invite- 
tions from friends, relatives, or prospec- 
tive employers, according to the Post . 



Projects and Programs 
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EFuGEES SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 
REFUGEE VOICES 1 * 


Since February, radio listeners around the 
country have been able to hear refuoees 
tell, in their own words, about the situa- 
tions that caused them to flee their homes 



Council for Nationalities Service 
Sunbelt Fulfillment Services 
P.O. Box 41094 
Nashville, TN 37204 
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POLICY 


ctaces. The ideals of federalism and autonomy 
A,, animate the tribal groups do not permit 
the centralization of power that is characteristic 
c ( a communist front, and there is no group 
among the tribes with the ability to impose 
such centralization. 

Burma’s last leftist force, the BCP, was 
rounded in the 1930s and supported by the 
Chinese for more man a generation. At one 
time it was the best armed and disciplined force 
in rural Burma. Contact between the BCP and 


each hill tribe was inevuible, and all the tribes 
have long histories of ragged relations with the 
BCP. The BCP was unsuccessful in demanding 
central control and discipline over all alliances 
it entered. Although Burma’s tribal situation 
seemed an ideal opportunity for forceful cen- 
tral authority, in the end the BCP lost its tribal 
support because of the tribes’ desire for auton- 
omy and democracy and their mistrust of the 
communists. When the Wa finally pulled out 
of the BCP in March 1 989, imprisoning the BCP 
leadership or chasing them into China, the 
party collapsed. 

Reflecting the embassy’s view that the tribal 
forces are leftist and primitive, Washington 
views the upland coalition as a hostile but insig- 
nificant power within Burma. The constant use 
of the adjective “tribal" is technically accurate 
but not borne out by reality. In fact, as one 
drives around 1 hai dries with tribal leaders in 
Mercedes Benzes or discusses the fine points oi 
democratic constitutions with their political 
writers, the opposition leadership comes across 
as anything but primitive. Aloreover, their 
numbers are not small. Although no valid 
census has been taken since the 1930s, the areas 
the NDF arid DAB dominate are large and heav- 
ily populated, representing perhaps one-thiri; 
of Burma’s land area and 10 per cent of its 
estimated population of 40 million. 

Four decades of conflict have also steeled a 


vigorous tribal leadership. The NDF and DAK 
exercise effective control arid enjoy popular 
support over large regions outside the con- 
stantly shifting areas of guerrilla warfare. Karen 
and other military forces have survived for 
mure than 40 years. ManerpSaw, the Karen 
headquarters since 1974 , NDF headquarter-, 
since 1976 , and DAB headquarters since cark 
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£??. nCVCr ¥** succ «sfully attacked dc- 

^varr L% Pnmary ° b i CCtivc of Bur.noc 
Arm > 2 1 12 ck _5 j r many years 

The NDF has clearly achieved a stratc«,e 
stalemate against the Burmese Army, which hu> 
some 170,000 soldiers. The nd> fields 20.000 
25,000 troops — an army comparable in size t«» 

tne Fuipino New People’s Army and much 
larger than the armed force of the Communist 
party of Thailand at its peak. This strategic 
stalemate has occurred despite the opposition’s 
many problems — shortages of weapons, tribal 
feuds, difficulties of communication an! coop- 
eration with the urban opposition, and an in- 
ability to create a fully integrated army. More- 
over, the current NDF force is about to be 
supplemented by a potential 25,000 Wa troops 
presently being organized into eight divisions. 
The Wa have enough weapons now to sustain 
combat against the regime for more than two 
years. 


Never have so many groups 'been allied 
against the central government and never has 
the government been so divided and vulnera- 
ble. The Burmese Army still depends heavily on 
large contingents of tribal officers and on men 
whose loyalties cannot be taken for granted. 
Given the urban standof f between an alienated 
population and a disciplined army, the coales- 
cing upland opposition holds the balance. 


Thailand and the Burmese Struggle 

runately ^ or the Burmese opposition, 
elements of the Thai Army have become exten- 
sively involved in the civil war. It is a facet of 
the Burmese story little appreciated in the 
West:, and one that risks the health of Thai- 
land’s fledgling democracy. Scores of inter- 
views with senior Thai officials, Thai scholars, 
intelligence operatives, Western diplomats, 

all major Burmese 
tribal groups reveal that some senior Thai mili- 
ary officers have used Burmese warfare and 
drugs for personal enrichment and as part of a 
broad scheme to fund the eventual restoration 
of military predominance in Thailand. While 
there is debate about whether or not political 
goals are being muted in favor of personal fi- 
nancial benefits, little disagreement exists 

about the main thrust of Thai Army leaders 1 
policies. 
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government mounts, Chavalit suggested that 

ctvilun corruption was so great that the mili- 
UUS perhaps should do somc:hir, f 4t ilt it 
Sukhumbhand, at that time sriii official foreien 
pobey adviser to the prime minister, respond^ 
that perhaps the military* also had somedean- 
mg up to do. On August 7, 1,000 soldiers of 

R l 7™A tmC T?\ gCnCral Jeered « 

Bangkok to demand Sukhumbhand’s resijm 3 
oon and successfully forced him out. Fragile 
Thai democracy and its foreign policies « 
being severely challenged. 



The United States, while making 
feeble gestures against the drug 
tr&de ( has inadvertently supported 
the maintenance of a system that 
makes its continuation inevitable. 


American ties to Khun Sa*s Thai Army allies 
cast a strange shadow on the U.S. policy of 
isolating the upland Burmese democratic 
movement, including the drug -free Karen, on 
the grounds that the United States will not 
work with drug dealers. American policy in 
Burma and Thailand has had three ostensible 
goals: to diminish drug traffic, improve human 
rights and democracy, and enhance regional 
peace. But the new regional situation has 
evolved rapidly and old policies no longer ad- 
vance these goals. Indeed, the policies have 
become self-defeating. A successful U.S. drug 
/ policy* cannot deal with Khun Sa’s allies in 
i Rangoon and maintain intimate ties with his 
allies in the Thai Army while hypocritically 
refusing to talk with his greatest opponent, the 
NDF. Likewise, a successful human rights pol- 
icy cannot isolate the only force, the Dab, that 

( might give a peaceful urban opposition a 
chance against a repressive, Lcninist-stylc g*»\ 
eminent in Rangoon. 

In Thailand, U.S. policy cannot continue t«* 
push to the wall the most successful Thai de- 
mocracy of rhis eentuiy ovci less critical di> 
putes such as those of intellectual properry 
rights, while ignoring the drug connections ami 
border depredations of Thai Army officers 

who seek to bring down chat democracy. U S - 

r 
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"hai military on»pci-jtn»n. whtrk m. 

***** f° r regional security can 
Ironrar-on . _• * : n v,r ' 1 '' * o.*» 

“|uc of senior niftier* , 


n*f 


. rr- a * m scnil 

woul ifto i! kms Rc S i " nj| 4n, l prtnmrut 
35 be better served l.y Prime StJZTtZ \ 

ofdn St3 . r ^! P° Ilc >' w, tbout the intcrterciuc 

of General Ch 3 „ !i t and hjs a! , lcs | 

' needs to rethink the manner m uhuS its 

money and guns flow to a corrupt. intuktMi 
crane military clique 

Any solution to the Burmese drug problem 
will take a generation. But with Washington 
investing so much money ami prestige in the 
War on Drugs, and its drug suppression efforts 
m Burma and T had and such a failure, it neevs 
to consider a strategy' that promises improve- 
ment over the long run, In Burma, the prereq- 
uisites for progress on drugs are to reshape the 
internal economy and end the civil war. *1 he se- 
re quire no less than the replacement of a eov- 
ernment that refuses to compromise. The re- 
gime s vulnerability hes in its need to divide the 

urban and upland oppositions to prevent gov- 
ernment forces from being dispersed and nib- 
bled to death. I his vulnerability constitutes an 
important lever for the United States. 

The United States and its allies should seize 
this opportunity and begin talking with the 
upland opposition. U.S. recognition would 
stimulate the morale of the Burmese opposi- 
tion forces as it has the morale of opposition 
forces in China and the Soviet Union over the 
years. The current policy of deliberately isolat- 
ing the rural democratic opposition is an ex- 
traordinary anomaly. By developing a relation- 1 
ship with the DAB leadership, the United States 
could help the dab consolidate upland unity. 
U*S. and other diplomats in Burma should be- 
come active communication channels between 
upland and lowland political groups, Washing- 
ton s role would not be to orchestrate but to 
facilitate this dialogue. 

The United Spates and other Western coun- 
tries should also publicly emphasize the fatal 
flaws in the national election the regime has 
planned for May 1990. A government ban for- 
bids more than four individuals from assem- 
bling at one time. While there are more than 
200 polmca parries — about 30 associated with 
SawMaung and a large number associated with 
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he m 1111 ? 1 ~a\„ " ; ” rrr *** uracr to ge t 

,hc tck P h° nc and travel privileges and the spe- 

c %! rations of fuel that come with official rec 
option of a political party. The military ruth-" 
It »ly (' ar ^‘ >C4 r,lost ‘ panics formed on the h 2 o s 
0 f political principle. In April 1989 it neariv 
assassinated Aung San Suu Kyi and in i i • 

placed her and fellow opposition leader Tin ol! 
under house arrest The government has 
eluded from panic, pacion all expatriate Bur 
mese and all Burmese “associated with armed 
groups a euphemism for banning viraalWall 

n its right to retain power until the newly 
elected national assembly can draft a new con- 
stitution and form a civilian government That 
“ “ open-ended, manipulate license to re- 
mam ,n power. The United States should en- 

noliri S< 1 W °k d f° mmunit y to insist that 
poll ncal parties be allowed to form freely and 

that urban and upland groups be allowed to 
communicate and form organizations. Other- 
wise, the elec t tons will be a total sham. 

Equa iy important, the United States should 
demand \h:n the I hai Army reopen the border 
to NDF trade and close it to Khun Sa. A rcla- 


lively Opt I hai border will immediate!} 
create access to markets that would take a gen- 
1 ration to create inside Burma. It will not dam- 
age the I hai economy; in fact the Thais will 
imi t tensely benefit from it. An open border will 
secure the lifelines that make it possible for the 
Karen to sutv'ive with their antidrug policy. It 
will create conditions necessary for other 
groups to begin weaning themselves away from 
drugs. Above all, an open border will terminate 
the economic squeeze that hampers the dab’s 
opposition to Rangoon. This U.S. policy would 
gamer extremely broad public support within 
’hah and from supporters of democracy, oppo- 
nents of drugs, and opponents of an alliance 
with Saw Mating. 

Burma’s political structure is so fragile that 
such policies, if carefully coordinated with 
West ern and ASEAN states, can eventually bring 
down he regime. He ping the opposition or- 
ganize while the center is disintegrating is more 
effective than sending guns. Urban-rural col- 
laboration is the central strategic issue. The 
Philippine revolution, which was based c.xclu- 
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^ txl tn 1^ * . circtinv 

/ n °f severe poverty and 

xtensive natural and human resources, rcla* 

tively small expenditures could produce dispro- 
portion ate economic and political benefits 
Uhma need not be alarmed if Washington rig- 
orously eschews military assistance and focuses 
on economic development for the Burmese op- 
position. In fact, China is ahead of the United 
States in dealing with the united opposition. 
According to rebel sources, it has already dis- 
cussed major arms deals with NDF forces. 

What follows will not be smooth or easy. 
Burmese opposition will face greater ob- 
stacles in organizing an effective government 
than the Filipinos have. But with a change in 
U.S. policy, there will be hope in a country 
where there has been none for 27 years. Today, 

few Burmese would dare dream of such an 
achievement. 
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Burma troops urged to mutiny 


i -ft 


A 11 (A I -based Burmese democracy move- 
ment has cal Jed on Rangoon soldiers to muti- 
ny if the ruidg military junta orders troops 
to attack civilians on Martyrs* Day on 
Thursday, 

i! fn the event of an order to perpetrate 
violence against the civil populace, the 
CRDB (Committee for Restoration of Democ- 
racy in Burma) calls upon soldiers subordi- 
nate to these orders, be they officers or other- 
wise, to immediately disarm and place in 
custody, out of harm's way, any officer advo- 
cating violence,* the group said in a state- 
ment received by AFP yesterday. 

Thousands of people are expected to march 
through the Burmese capital on Thursday, 
which is also the anniversary of the death of 
Burma's independence hero, Gen Aung San, 
who was assassinated 43 years ago 
Aung San's daughter, Aung San Suu Kyi 
leader of the National League for Democracy 
(NLD) which won a landslide victory in the 
May general elections, has been held under 


house arrest since July 20 last year despite 
international appeals for her release. 

The military junta has yet to transfer pow- 
er following the elections 

The CRDB statement said. “In the event of 
civil unrest or a general strike brought about 
by the junta's refusal to transfer power, 
CRDB calls upon the Burma Army to refrain 
from obeying any junta-orchestrated direc- 
tives which would result in violence against 
the people." 

The CRDB also called on officers and men 
of the armed forces to immediately swear 
allegiance to the elected national assembly 
and to release all political prisoners, includ- 
ing Aung San Suu Kyi, N LD chairman Tin 
Oo, and Burma's former prime minister l 
Nu. . ^ 

U Soe Nyunt, a member of the commemo- 
rative committee, said in Rangoon on Friday 
that both the public and the various political 
parties would be allowed to pay their respects 
to the martyrs without restrictions. 


But Maj-Gen Khin Nyunt, chief of the Bur- 
mese military intelligence and first secretary 
of the ruling State Law and Order Restora* 
tion Council (SLORC), warned that action 
would be taken against mass demonstrations 
aimed at creating disturbances in the 
country. 


The CRDB also warned the soldiers that 
any undue delay in showing their support for 
the newly elected national assembly would 
be taken into account when power was final- 
ly transferred. 

“We still seek every means to restore the 
right of political expression to all citizens of 
Burma. We firmly believe that all democratic 
people retain the inherent obligation to eject 
by revolution a tyrannical ruler,* the state- 
ment said. 



“The Committee tor Hesitation of Democ- 
racy in Burma hopes the Burmese people will 

be spared the travails of bloody revolution.” 
it said. 
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NLD rejects 


Burmese 


‘shameful’ 



-leu ter 

Rangoon 

Jjlf,. opposition challenged Burma’s 
hardline army rulers yesterday, reiect- 

ransfer 'if 3 ' P ‘ anS a P r °‘ractcd 
transfer of power and calling on the 

army to convene a new parliament to 

speed formation of a civilian govern- 

* * 

issled Natlonai league for Democracy 
calling for a rapid handover of lower 

“haSr 8 ,hc mi ' i,ar> ' s d "*> ■* 

The unexpected move was the first 
sign of open confrontation with the 

I ftl 7ny S,r ! Ce hc opposition was denied 
the spoils of its election victory two 
months ago, diplomats said. 

“It IS against political nature that the 
League, which has overwhelmingly 
won enough seats in the parliament to 
form a government, has been prombit- 
, from rr inimum democratic rights ” 
the statement said 1 

is shameful in the eyes of the 

people and of the international commu- • 
nitv.” 

The statement, titled the “Gandhi 
Declaration’: after the hall in which it 
was drawn up on Sunday, was given to 


army demands 


Sf? a ‘ a news conference at the 
party s headquarters yesterdav 

conference 5* fI , rst or S aniz ed news 

lie League won 80 per cent of the 

elections S r, Contcstcd in ‘he May 27 

calls for ,Jv 0WCVC u' L a " i,s su hsequent 

military 

‘ton along guidelines set down by an 

appointed convention. y 

sdbmft S n§ m ! itar y eou ncil would 
submit the constitution to a plebiscite 

and approve it before allowing a 

rnan'S* *° mCet ’ an army spokes - 

The National League for Democra- 
cy cannot accept the army declaration 
and we absolutely disagree with it ** 
League central executive commi cc 

member Chan Aye told the news 
conference. 

The League, which has faced grow- 
ls pressure froi i within to convert .ts 
election victory into power, had drawn 
up its own constitution that it would 
pass at the proposed assembly, actine 
chairman Kyi Maung said. 

The multi-party democracy general 


J apan attacked over aid to 


election was held to convene c 
Therefore 1 "the ‘ 

attained the people’s mandate, ha.' 

convent/ “"T™* constitution fo. 
convening a parliament," he sai4 

W inning League candidates agreec 
on the declaration at their fin* fill 

m e onn g SmC< 5 ** Ma > 27 Some 
10 000 people gathered outside the 

hall, ignoring a big military presence 

and cheering as loudspeaker broadcast 

results ot the two-day talks. 

The League demanded the release o 
all political prisoners, including r-- 

s ecretary Aung San Suu Kvi anc 
chairman Tin Oo. 

The demands were the first signs the 
opposition would no longer acct » the 
military’s delaying tactics. 

“Both the opposition and the gov- 
ernment are now on a course that car 
only ead to confrontation.” said 
diplomat in Rangoon, 

The official Working Peoples Dai . 
yesterday denied the army was deia\ 
ing a transfer oi power 

“The simple fact is that if the [arm} 
council] had wished to han£ onu 
P owcr h could very well have done sc 
And may, we add, with very lit A 
dii icultyf * the paper said. 



The Natron 


.AN overseas Burmese political action 
group yesterday condemned the Japa- 
nese government ’s resumption of assis- 
tance to the military government in 

Rangoon with an advance grant of S22 
million. 

The US-based Committee for Resto- 

SRrf Democracy in Burma 
tLKDBj said m a statement issued 
yesterday that the aid was tantamount 

to an endorsement by Japan of Burma’s 
rulers. 

With this money safely in the 
bank, the State Law and Order 
Restoration Council (Slorc)’s Goeb- 
beiesque spokesman Kyaw Sann was- 


emboldened on Fnday to announce the 
invention of more roadblocks to pre- 
vent the transfer of power because 
Si ore is now otiicially backed by 
Tokyo, the group’s general secretary, 
■ tu, said in the statement. 

The group, which represents pro- 
dor ocracy Burmese expatriates 
thi oughout the world, sail the Japanese 
government’s decision to resume aid to 
Rangoon ran counter to its May 29 
policy guideline that Japan would not 
resume assistance to Burma until Slorc: 





t 

I released Aung San Suu K.yi and 
other political prisoners, 

• accomplished a transfer of power 
■ to civilian rule. 


Aid resumption under current con 
ditions constitutes egregious breach o 
faith, and should, by anv norma 
diplomatic standard, be interpreted a: 
an endorsement by Japan of th. 
policies of Slorc,” the general secre- 
tary said. 

He said the Japanese aid would b, 
used to finance Japanese projects ir 
Buuna and purchase of equipmen 
from Japanese private companies. 

Ye Kyaw • Thu said his group 
believed part of the the aid mone> 
would be siphoned off by the militar 
junta to “offset the cost of the bullet 
which keep the Burmese people unde 
the gun.” 
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A,i * '■ «:*• • 

Rangoon 

has Agreed* to ? 

**»3 before CSSMgS £ 

The National i CS 83,(1 yesterday. 
WO" • massive 7Sor? f |^ moerac ? 

generals who run IL™ . dal ' the 

"tf* to relinquish pow!* ^ ‘“ Ve 

Nyunt If r* k ’ Maj Gen *Mn 

political panics to cwpe^Tbfdl ft f ° r 

' *J at, °nal convention be convenSun i* 

SJ ** wn W g»; 

calkd fw alSl? 1 League ear lier had 

wouM anow . t ^fX C „ 0 f nS,kU, '° n that 

"K aJSSssS:^- 

Order ££*£ Uw “■ 

KM* Nyum s pZ agreein « >0 

S?^S J^whUe 

*88* t^rT 0 ' w 

tnis month the mili t a „. 




Maung. 

Millions of Burmese 

^ihtary rule in 1988 but 

democracy movpnvsn. i* P* 10 * 

"-W » SepteS %£# 

faS^S - anti-go vemmem 
increased in recent months. 

er has been seriously injured 
”y » ffoup of Buddhist monks 

four days bet'or^the s^co^rf Manda ^y 

aZ,T» %*$#** 

•s saying on Saturday. '° 800,1 

The official radio *n « 

^ the‘S 

and beaten with sticks by a groun 
^ 1 « oa wey rode past a monastery 

J^bree of the soldiers esbaoed. 

adding ^ Ioc « {P tt 

gged the monks to stop beating 
soldier and save his life.” ; ® 

The radio reported anot 

fit mAnL^ — , 

security troops 
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Burma 

Fight 

For Freedom 



, Nowhere else in the world is the human rights 
dtuation as bad as in Burma. Nowhere else have 
people fought so hard for their freedom arxl yet 
m suffer tinder die threat of terror and repres- 
•tot. And nowhere else will the rest of the world 
cwa Jess, unless it becomes too late. 

On the same day that President Bush delivered' 
•ddreaa to Congress on the new international 
a crowd d Burmese students demonstrated in 
A«wW4y for democracy .and human rights. Eleven 
people were killed. Hundreds have been arrested in 
the pvt two weeks alone, including the teaderahipcf 
the National League for Democracy, the country's 
k*Bwt polkicai party. More demonstrations are 
«p«ted these next few weeks, end every day 
Burma moves dioser and closer to civii war 

, The unrest began two years ago when milltoni d 
pe^te marched in Rangoon, Mandalay and other 
Burmeee dries demanding An end to the 26-mr 
mibtary dictatorship of Gen. Ne Win, which has 
Jnpoveriahed whet was once d» richest nation in • 
Southeast Asia, Gen. Ne Win resp onded by gunning 
□own as many as 10,000 unarmed civilians, many ! 

B-rbod Students gs young as 12 or 13, 

Store the crackdown in September 3980, tens of 
jnousanda of people have been arrested, executed or 

T? ®«Ppe»«d Military tribunal# have replaced : 
cwl cagt s, gatherings of more than four people are 

™™ en ; schools and unhrersitire have re- 
^wn« closed. Young men live in constant fear of 
o«ng tucers away for porter service in the remote 
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JJSL2 ^ pe ° pie Burma on in their 

■ IP* teiieve that the world — es- 

miiitary thinkmg that it had jailed wld 

lflh rfSJS“c Th t. irul,tar y h«, winning only 
10 of 492 sea ta. Since May, the military has moved 

s^by step to, invalidate those elections, and the 

sffiwajmssssa 

the international communhy and the United Na- 

can do a Jot to prevent further bloodshed. 
FSrat, multinational companies, including many 
.Am^ companies, can stop funding the regime 

tW feme, 

t ■ mineral extraction, and the resulting 
Mvuynmtotal damage (Bunrn could lose ail its rain 
forests m five years) threatens the whole region 

S&cond, the United States can take a harder line 

9Ufipected involvement in the 
which may be providing 
Gen. Ne Win with much-needed cash. Certlrinlvtte 

■hnnW end all talk of resStung 
■"twwreotica asffistance to the military regime 

•uggMed hy the DEA and others in Washington. 

JJWj ***• N,tion- “ can speak 
out on human rights, end bilateral and multilateral 

Aiwata nre an d potaps move toward comprehen- 
SjggN m for the regime couki 

with ^ JSS" beg f n providm « Burma 

toto Th aJand ind India. A bloody and sustained 

ooujd eventually have serious totematkw*l repmre 
wool. Better to act before the situation reaches 

Jj* 1 The United Statea and thd rest of • 

worid can do more to hto. 
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Burma’s 

Fight 

For Freedom 

•• ^fawtere cfae » the world it the human rights 
2“““® as bad as * Burma. Nowhere else have 

P*c^ae6)L.,jti£ to hard for their freedom and yet 
s«*iaer under the threat d terror and reprw. 
■oa And nowhere e^ae vJi tne rest tf the world 
c*fe tufase it becomes too late. 

Cki the a.me day that President flush delivered 
im ad cress so Casgrese on the new international 
aw, i crowd Bun-ese students demonstnted in 
Mandaiay far democracy and human rights. Eleven 
people we» tieci Harare* have been arrested in 

#? put no anfa alone, hdudfag the leader*®* 

* ^ tsX£ - L&e* for Democracy, the country's 
pd^ici, party More demonstration! are 
these oat few weeks, and every day 
moves dosfr arid doser to civil war, 

* Tte «Ht began rwc ywre ago when miiiicnf d 
pftpfe raarcneo fa Rangoon, Mandalay a/vd other 
** 2TT ** B dries do Banding as end to the 26-year 
^faary- dKtdhfafap * Gen Me Win, which has • 
wpov«hed_ whet was once the richest nation fa • 
“®^heest Ass Gen. Ne Win responded bv gunning . 
down as many as 10,000 unarmed dvikns, many 
^■****7 acnocil st as young is 12 or 13, 

fe^oadufawn fa September 1988, tens d 
d pecpie have been arrested, ***~i**h of 
dwppetred Miitary tribunals have replaced 
f*f gy > gtoEgi of acre than four people am 

l"*?**? «*** «d ut»e«J |SJ » 

<3 3 qoa eo. ictcg men five In constant fear of 
*»■» away far pester serwee fa the remote 
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nJft^ J* 0 !* <* Burma carry on in their 

fight for democracy and believe that the world-^*. 

* United States— is on their ride. Last 

My tfe mjfaaty, thfakmg that it had jailed and 

nto^ted enough opposition activists, held *&ee 
10 ofa^Slrc Th L miJiUr}r *°* onfa 

10 of 492 scats. Since May, the military has moved 
stq> by step to invalidate those elections, and the 

' 2KR.5E S Burma ba^ to the 

; of another violent explosion, 

J12 aowmment has followed an 

wobtwnl* foreign policy, Burma ia not isolated, and 
tte international community and the United Ni- 

S3 *£,,.? i* 1 . 10 preven - - Uf ther bloodshed. 

./Wan companies, can atop funding!^ reS 
trough -heir investments in the militjuy's projects. 
Wany of these foreign companies are engaged In 
y rt ** *ri fraction, and thTSng 
vuonmMital damage (Bunna could loee all its rain 
forests m live years) threatens the whole region 

Sec^, the United States can take a hanfar fine 
' hL^TtrSl^ 8 ! SU8pected fovolvement in the 

Gen. Ne Win with much-needed cash. Cenfanlyfoe 
Wjited Stetea should end all talk d resuming 

««r“ * Jta DEA mi other. in WaX£“ 

Third, the United Nations as aj whole can speak 
out on human rights, end bilateral and multilateral 
aewsti nce an d perhaps move toward comprehen- 
^WJCtau. pie military hi* «m ,^d 

£tef? r t ?j* c K W >n *» tha regime could 

*?^ . < Mhr,nce *" ""“ring pwcetfal Oreno- 

Jfc Auguat, China began providing Burma 
^ttaa. than tl Ulon wmh t/STLSk 
Jghtfag ethnic injurgenoes that have already sdikd 
^ foH”* P Ta bloody «nd 

the military and the people 

2SJ *2^ *** "5°“ ^tenatfanal reperm» 4 
fuff * to act hrifore the situation reaches 
<P* PTWfana, The United States and the rested 

the werid can do more to help, : 
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Burma’s 

Fight 

O 

For Freedom 


■ v Nowhere else in the world it the human rights 
rituation as bed u in Burma, Nowhere ebe have 
people fought so hard for their freedom and yet 
ariD suffer unde the threat of terror and r ep te» 
skin. Aiw nowhere else wil! the rest a i the world 
can leas, unless it becomes too late. 

On the Mine day trust President Bush delivered 
his address to Congress on the new international 
, order, • crowd at Burmese students demonstrated in 
Mandalay for democracy and human rights. Eleven 
people were Killed. Hundreds have bean arreated in 
the past two weeks alone, including the leadership of 
the National League for Democracy, the country'! 
largest political party. More demonstratjoni art 
expected these next tew wets, and every day 
Burma moves doses and cloaet to dvil war, 

The unrest began two yean ago when miliicna ct 
people marched in Rangoon, Mandalay and other 
Burmese cities demanding an end to die 26-year 
military dictatorship of Gen. Ne Win, which has 
impoverished what was once the richest nation in 
Soutlieaat Asm. Gen. Me Win responded by gunning 
down aa many as 10,000 unarmed Chilians, many 
secondary school students as young as 12 or 13. 

Since the crackdown in September 1986, tern of 
thousands of people have been arrested, executed or 
have disappeared. Military tribunals have replaced 
dvil ctairta, gatherings of more than four people are 
fofbfoUan, and schools and universities have re- 
mained closed. Young men live In constant tear of 
being taken away for porter service In the remote 
jungles, where they are used as human minesweep- 
* made to cany army supplies until they die. 
la both severe and widespread, and impris- 
oned students are subject to beatings and ekctric 
shocks and kejx in solitary confinement 
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And yet the people of Burma carry on in their 
fight for democracy and believe that t he world — es- 
pecially the United States — is on their side. Last 
May, the mUi iiy, thinking that it had jailed and 
fotBmda ted enough opposition activists, held "free 
and fair elections ” The military lost, winning only 
10 of 492 seats. Since May, the military has moved 
step by step to invalidate those elections, and the 
resulting anger has brought Burma back to the 
point of another violent explosion. 

Though Burma's government has followed an 
isolation!* foreign policy , Burma is not isolated, and 
the international community and the United Na- 
tions can do a lot to prevent further bloodshed. 
First, multinational companies, inctudfog many 
.American companies, can stop funding the regime 
through their investments in the military's projects. 
Many of these foreign companies are engaged In 
timber and mineral extraction, and the resulting 
environmental damage (Burma could lose ail its rain 
forests in five years) threatens the whole region. 

Second, the United States can take a harden line 
on the military's suspected involvement in the 
heroin trade, Involvement which may be providing 
Gen. Ne Win with much-needed cash. Certainly the 
United States should end all talk qf resuming 
anti-ox; ceric* assistance to the [military regime, aa 
auggeated by the DEA and others in Washington. 

Tnmf, the united Nation as $ whale can speak 
oat on human rights, end bilateral and multilateral 
assistance and perhaps move toward comprehen- 
sive sanctions. The military His shown time and 

again how sensitive it is to foreign criticise, and 

pulling away outside support for the regime could 

(hate all the difference in ensuring peaceful demo- 
cratic change, . 

fo wlyj^ CWna began providing Burma 
with more than $1 billk» worth d arm Burma is 
Siting ethnic insurgencies that have already tpflfrf 
kite i Thailand and India. A bloody and sustained 
cMfrcmtition between the mflfouy and the people 
^e^hiwiniouiintoutml rep«S^ 
IHG8. Better to act before the [situation reaches 

ixt^oitiftaa, Hit United States and the rest of 
t(ie world can do more to help. 

Thi Minter L grandson o/V Thant, is set . , 
f to Burma Fund and a stnior fellow at th, 
International Center for Development Policy, 
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IT Raids Politically Active Monasteries 


iiy Vi iiiiam Branigm 

Pool Foreign Service 
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MANDALAY, Myanmar — With a 
*ssrve show of force and a series 
m raids on politically active mon- 
asteries here, Myanmar's military 
j.>ra appears to have crushed, at 
teast ibr now, a budding opposition 

f^ptovement by the country's Bud- 

; ; shist monks . 

Afi^erec by a boycott in which 
! PPf W* cental Burmese city 
j ^e&sed to minister to soldiers, the 
I ti&Sitsry has raided more than a doz- 
er - monasteries since Monday and 
I seized a variety of prohibited items 
| OBgktg from political tracts to sling- 
Authorities of Myanmar, for- 
mer^ Burma, have not publicized 
j 1 :J - arrests, but political sources said 
ei least 40 monks have been de- 
j tamed and that others are in hiding. 
Today this former Burmese cap- 
ital has the look of an occupied city, 
m instead of foreign invaders, like 
tfe British who captured Mandalay 
- r 1885, today's occupiers are 
members of Myanmar's own Tat- 
mstSsm, as the army is called. Hel- 
rieted troops armed with automatic 
weapons and grenade launchers 
I patrol neighborhoods on foot and in 
I trucks, man barbed-wire roadblocks 
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cn c • ntovVii streets and guard key 
intersections and installations. 

As^ the II p.m. curfew ap- 
proached one night this week, sol- 
1H i« e?:.’ ^rs dling German-designed 

G-3 assault rifles set out in single 
:je through a residential neighbor* 
oood like a combat patrol through 

-enemy territory. 

Lven before the raids, troops had 
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H^pen over several Buddhist pago- 

in the southwestern part of the 

: ‘ r eur the more activist monas- 

I Series# turning the shrines into gar- 

| nsoos and staging areas. Residents 

uzl„ sc :; e md been brouglit in from 

aneas where the Burmese army is 

[ :-£v}:.ng ethnic insurgencies. 

i Ob the day the raids started, half 

a dozen troop trucks were parked in 

interior courtyard of a military- 

- ri: pagoda listed in guidebooks as 

a toorist attraction, and a room fea- 

li-TLig t i-nowcase of bronze Buddha 

had been turned into a com- 
liiznd post. 

^srefeot officers, observing a 
against footwear in such holy 
jMces, sat on the floor tapping out 
m a typewriter and shuf- 


fling through sheaves of papers, 
while others worked a telephone 
and radios. VvcVe been having 
some problems with the monks, but 
it’s calm now," said a captain. "The 
monks are getting too much in- 
volved in politics.” 

I he latest trouble here began 
Aug. 8, on the second anniversary 
of a 1988 military massacre in the 
capital, Yangon, in which soldiers 
killed at least 1,000 unarmed dem- 
onstrators protesting the imposition 
of martial lav/. About 300 monks 
a: id students who marched to mark 
the occasion were met by troops 
who tried to arrest a stifdent leader 
and eventually opened fire on the 
demonstrators, killing two monks 
and two students, opposition activ- 
ists said. The government denies 
that there were any deaths. 

In late August, more than 3,000 
monks from at least three Buddhist 
dissident organizations began refus- 
ing i:o accept aims from soldiers or 
officiate at ceremonies foi them. 
The boycott was joined by many of 
the estimated 70,000 monks in 
Mandalay, considered Myanmar's 
religious capital, and this month 
began spreading to other cities in- 
cluding Yangon. 

Apparently alarmed by the boy- 
cott’s effect on military morale in a 
country where more than 80 per- 
cent of the population adheres to a 
devout brand ot Buddhism, the junta 
last week banned the three n monas- 
tic sects and ordered the monks so 
end the boycott. At the same time, 
the military stepped up efforts to 
appease senior Buddhist abbots by 
staging televised appearances in 
which che generals kneeled before 
them, as is traditional for the faith- 
ful here. 

However, critics said the efforts 
may have backfired somewhat when 
the generals also were filmed giving 
the abbots such nontraditional of- 
ferings as color television sets and 
bottles of imported soft drinks. 

The junta, known as the State law 
and Order Restoration Council and 
headed s>y Gen, Saw Maung, sent 
troops into Mandalay's sprawling 
Phayagyi monastery as a first step, 
raiding 133 monastic buildings with- 
in the huge compound Monday. Ac- 
cording to government radio, the 
troops seized two mimeograph ma- 
chines, stamps, ink pads, staplers 
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and various “illegal" publications, 
flags and other political parapherna- 
lia, including badges of the opposition 
National League for Democracy. De- 
spite 'he league's overwhelming vic- 
tory in a national election in May, the 
ruling council so far has refused to 
transfer power to it or allow the con- 
vening of a new parliament. 

In an apparent effort to discredit 
the monks, official media have also 
reported the seizure at raided mon- 
asteries of jewelry, stacks of mon- 
ey, drugs, playing cards, wigs and 
civilian clothing, including women’s 
brassieres. Photos have been pub- 
hshen of seized weapons such as 
slingshots and homemade darts. 

At least two teaching monas- 
teries in Yangon also have been 
raided in recent days, residents 
said. Coinciding with the raids, se- 
1 ces have closed a number 
of National League for Democracy 
offices in Yangon and other cities 
and detained several party leaders. 

Laced with the strong-arm tac- 
tics, dozens of high-ranking monks 
from Yangon and the Mandalay area 
have publicly withdrawn support for 
the boycott. Dissidents and foreign 
diplomats say there appears to be 
little chance that the monkhood, a 
potentially powerful organization, 
can pick up the pieces of the polit* 
ical opposition and lead a new up- 
heaval against the restoration couiv 
oil, which has ruled since Septem- 
ber 1988, 

However, resentment of the mil- 
itary rule remains intense, "Wc 
need foreign countries to help us 
I hat's the only way," said a high- 
ranking 69-year-old abbot. 
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Myanmar Cracks Down on Dissent 
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Many Burmese Lose Hope for Peaeejul Thmsition to Democracy 
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.. YANGON, Myanmar — This country’s rulin g Ilul 
■ary junta, apparently determined to hold onto pow- 
er, is pressing a broad crackdown against dissidents 
ttat has effectively nullified the opposition’s land- 
slide victory in elections last May, according to Bur- 
nose and foreign political analysts here. 

Hopes in Myanmar, formerly Burma, that the 
government might allow an orderly transition from 
nrawnitarian rule to democracy have given way to 
pessimem and despair as prospects for peaceful 
change have dimmed. Government opponents con- 
vey an air of resignation, coupled with fear that they 
are a t the mercy of the ruling junta. 

_ “Now, after five months of hoping that the elec- 
tions meant something, people are beginning to re- 
alise that it was all a big charade,” said a resident of 

the capital, Yangon, formerly Rangoon, who asked 
«>r anonymity. 

, *^f,fre helpless without arras ” lamented an elder- 
2 Buddhist abbot in a monastery near the central city 
of Mandalay. Echoing his frustration, a Burmese ol 
we worker in the capital said: “We’re just like slaves 
npu now. People just hate this government ” 
in its latest crackdown, the military last week 




Buddhist monasteries in Mandalay to force 

to a boycott in which monks refused to min- 

> soldiers. Troops also stormed a number of 

of the opposition National League for De- 

muwacy, closing some and seizing the contents of 
others, sources said. 

p J i P ague J 3 h I eadqu ^ ters near the Shwedagon 
Pagoda here has been effectively shut down and its 

front gate padlocked aftdr security forces raided it 

during curfew hours last week and hauled away doc- 
uments and equipment. 

At the same time, at least a dozen leaders of the 
party were arrested, including four members of its 
executive committee. Since July 1989, all but four 
of the original 15 members of the league's execu- 
tive committee have been jailed or placed under 
house arrest. Dozens of other prominent party 
members have been detained on various charges, 
Burmese sources report, including some winning 
candidates in the May elections. 

Today this former British colony seems a drab 
and fearful place, dominated by a junta that appears 
bent on stamping out even token opposition ’ and 
whose foreign policy is based essentially on isola- 
tionism and xenophobia. In many respects it is a 
country forgotten by time. Although limited eco- 

See MYANMAR, A36, Col 4 
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sign pledges to accept a junta de- 
cree issued July 27 that essentially 
declares the newly elected body to 
he a constituent assembly, rather 
tnan the parliament that voters 
thought they were electing. 

Subsequent statements by the 

martial-law regime have stipulated 
a protracted process for drafting a 
new c. astitution in accordance with 
guidelines to be established by a 
.< «- ina j convention” named 
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The drafting, by the People's As- 
sembly, would be overseen by t ie 
ruling council and, once an accept- 
able constitution emerged, new 
elections for a parlament would be 
held. Only then would the junta 
transfer power to a' civilian govern- 
ment The junta has let it be known 
unofficially that it envisages the 
process taking from two to six 
years, political analysts said. 

The winds of change are blowing 
everywhere but in Burma/ a senior 
Western diplomat said. -It btte? 
lutely certain that [the junta] will 
never, ever allow the [league] to 

_ over. There will be no free 
elections anymore in Burma.” 

Such pess mkta contrasts sharply 
with the euphoria that infected the 
league after it steamrollered a field 
of 93 parties in the May 27 elec- 
tions, emerging with 392 of the as- 
sembly’s 485 seats. 

The government’s National Uni- 
ty Party, formerly called the Burma 
Socialist Program Party, won only 
10 seats in the first multi-party 
elections in the country in 30 years. 
The party, founded by Ne Win in 
1962, had been the nation’s only 
legal political party until 1988. 

fa July 1989, the junta placed the 
fekgne’s charismatic leader, Aung 
San Suu Kyi, 45, under house arrest 
*hd jailed the party’s 63-year-old 
jhainnan. Tin Oo,i who has since 
been sentenced summarily by a mil- ' 
itary court to three years at hard 
iaoor for creating “public distur- 




. raonm. tne league s actrnc 

Mawg. * 72-y^SSd 

retired colonel, was arrested for 

t0 foreign embassies an 

^ junta’s secret poti£ 
chef. faaj. Gen. Khin Nyunt Cur- 
rently in charge .of the lea it ^ U 

^ThTu'uh^ b S£t* e °- 

iniOUgh an ; Jitcrm<? <fiiar y 

to meet a reporter last 
week on grounds that it was not 
safe to do so. 

In its latest statement, dated Oct 

9, the league said it would form a 
parliamentary committee’ to week 
for the convening of the Peoole’s 
Assembly and repeated earlier calls 
for negotiations with the junta. Bur- 
mese students and activist mnn^ 
criticized this approach as too tinw^ 
but seem unable at present them- 
selves to generate a sustained chal- 
lenge to the junta. 

Given the military's reputation, its 
presence in force in. Mandalay aryl 
Yangon frightens many residents. “I 
am very afraid,* one young Burmese 
said in halting English as lie glanced 
nervously at hundreds of troops, in 
battle gear deploying at dawn Oct 
21 in neighborhoods around Mam 
dalay* s monasteries. Asked if he was 
afraid of the army, he answered. 

“Afraid and hate.” 

Contributing to the atmosphere is 
the Orwellian quality of many of 

junta's actions and jpronouncements. 
Large red billboards around Man- 
dalay and Yangon proclaim slogans in 
Burmese and English such as 'Crush 
All Destructive Elements’ ami “Ob- 
servance of Discipline Leads to Safe- 
ty.” One, across the street from the 
U.S. Embassy, reads “Down With 
Minions of Colonialisni/ 

In an account of raids against six 
Mandalay monasteries Oct? 24. the 
official radio said the monks in 
charge “were full of smiles, happily 
permitting the searches j because 
they were encouraged by the efforts 
being made through the use erf power 
to purify the religion.” 



Ex-Head of Vatican Bank Retires 



o ffisguahfy a 


waning the ap- 
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Reuter 

. VATICAN CITY, Oct. 30— 
American-born Archbishop Paul 
Marcinkus, the controversial for- 
mer head of the Vatican Rank re- 
tired today from papal service. / 
A Vatkain statement said Pope 
John Paul II had accepted Marci- 
akus's request to retire as governor 
of Vatican City, the job he kept 
when he stepped down as head of 



nances became associated 
bankers Michele Sindona and , w 
berto Calvi. Both were convicted <rf 
fraud and died under mysterious 

circumstances. 

Marcinkus said he and the Vat- 
ican Bank had no responsibility for 
the 1982 crash of Calvi’a Ba n co 
Ambrosiano. Magistrates accused 
the bank of responsibility for $1.3 
billion in bad Ambrosiano debts. 
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U.S. Debates Resuming 
Anti-Drug Aid to Myanmar 


MYANMAR, From A17 

assert that authorities in Yunnan 

Province, which borders Myanmar 

have turned a blind eye to it on the 

understanding that the drugs would 
not be sold in China. 

According to knowledgeable 
sources, some officials of the U S 
5S& Enforcement Administration 

. , ) favor resuming the Burmese 
aid program as the best way to fight 
the growing heroin trade and gather 
information about traffickers. How- 

eVer ’, ^! e . ^ ate department has 
raised objections on human rights 

grounds, and the General Accounting 

fice has criticized the aid program 

as ineffective anyway, 

1 he DEA wants to uniink human 
rights arid narcotics,” said one in- 
formed source. '"1 he DEA wants to 
stop the heroin trade and [feels that] 
to do that, you have to deal with the 
Burmese army. And the State De- 

Pa fw I en , t says that ’ s ilke dealing 
with Hitler.” s 

A dispute also has arisen over the 
volume of opium production in Myan- 

fl ? e CIA est] ’mating it at 
AolJU tons last year and the DEA 

putting the figure closer to 1600 
tons, sources said. But even the low- 
er figure represents a record crop— 
more than a six-fold increase over 

hi 1976 Pr ° dUCed M Wn«» 

According to a report last year by 


die General Accounting Office, the 
Burmese government has used U.S. 
anti-narcotics aid ineffectively and 
refused to allow adequate U.S. mon- 
itoring of the program. In Myanmar, 
corruption facilitates illicit traffick- 
ing and makes effective action 
against narcotics difficult to sustain," 
he report said. It alluded to "narcot- 
ics-related corruption among govern- 
ment and military officials," but Pro- 
vided no details. 

In a September 1989 U.S. con- 
hieosion,.! hearing, Sen. Daniel P 
Moynihan (D-N.Y.) likened the 
Myanmar of reclusive strongman Ne 
Win to Panama under its former mil- 
itary ruler, Gen. Manuel Antonio No- 
riega. ^ Ne Win is nothing more than 
an Asian Noriega,” Moynihan testi- 
fied. His army has for years pro- 
tected the operations of Khun Sa, the 
notorious opium warlord of the Gold- 
en Triangle. Burmese army de- 
fectors tell of officers moving heroin 
down [Myanmar'sj roads and divert- 
ing U.S.-provided helicopters for 
counterinsurgency campaigns." 

Under the anti-narcotics program 

ie United States has supplied 
Myanmar with 28 helicopters, six 
transport planes and five Thrush aer- • 

Inf ,rS airCraft ’ thC GA0 noted - 

. nfoimed sources in Yangon, former- 

/ say tlere have been 

credible reports that the military 

has used the helicopters in counter- 
insurgency operations against rebels 


of the Karen ethnic minority, who 
have been fighting the Burmese cen- 
tra! government since 1948 but have 
not been linked with drug trafficking 
f luring the 1980s, the Burmese 
Communist Party— the largest in- 
surgent organization, with an esti- 
mated 10,000 to 15,000 guerrillas — 
succeeded in taking over a major 
part of the lucrative opium trade to 
compensate for d vine ling support 
from China. But the party virtually 

disintegrated in April 1989 following 

a mutiny by members of the Wa hill 

tribe who made up the bulk of the 
guerrilla force. 

Using Lo Hsing-han as an inter- 
mediary, top military officials 
promptly forged friendly relations 
• ; n leaders of the Wa, who continue 
to engage in drug trafficking, in- 
formed sources said. Lo Hsing-han, 
who began his tra Ticking career as a 
pi ©government militia commander, 
was publicly identified by a U.S. of- 
ficial in 1972 as Southeast Asia's 
‘opium king.” He was jailed on rebel- 
lion charges in Myanmar from 1973 
to 1980, but has since reemerged as 
a major drug kingpin, according to 
anti-narcotics sources in the region. 

Capitalizing on Lo Hsing-han’s in- 
troductions, the army since early this 
• ear has been using the Wa to fight 

or?Ki mC c 3n rebds 0f opium war - 

Burmese military who was seen as 
having grown too powerful. I le was 
indicted last year in New York on 

heroin-trafficking charges, but re” 
ele n M at t rge J n the <j; ° ,den frian- 

f. u Moymhan has publicly described 
he junta s new alliance with the Wa 
as merely a "change in business part- 
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B military, beg for food near the site of the August riot in Mandalay 


A People Under Siege 
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such natural resources as teak and minerals. 
Burma needs foreign aid and investment to 
modernize. In the wake of the elections last 
\la\ , international tending agencies were 
lining up to welcome Burma and foreign 
businessmen weie studying the country's 
new, liberal economic policies, but many in- 
\estors are pulling back. “No 
one will lend money to Burma 
until it sorts out its political situ- 
ation,” says a visiting World 
Bank official. 

Just as the crackdown w 
reaching its peak last week. 

Amnesty International made 
public another indictment of 
the army's brutal rule. In a 72- 
page special report, the Lon- 
don-based human-rights orga- 
nization accused Burma’s 
junta of ' silencing the demo- 
cratic movement with system- 
atic terror and torture. 

To dramatize their plight, 
four Burmese hijacked a Thai Airways jet- 
liner on Saturday and demanded the re- 
lease of imprisoned dissidents. After di- 
verting the Bangkok-to-Rangoon flight to 
Calcutta, the hijackers said they wanted to 
make the world “hear our pleas for justice 
and human rig; ; -s.” They surrendered 
peaceably ;o Indian authorities. 

Silencing democracy describes Bur- 
nia s standard operating procedure since 


arlia- 
n\ o f 



Junta leader Senior 
General Saw Maung 





3 of foreigners turned 
samTt? 3 h u- mi l State ' At the 

social' mC ’ h ‘ S bl2arre form of 

socialism reduced the once 

coTnnv e t rOUS f ° rmer Britlsh 
bS a '° pen ^ w hile more 
Daclcwa. d neighbors were per- 

orming miracles of economic 
growth. 

her 26 years of decline 
pressures for change finally 
pushed Ne Win into retire- 
ment in July 1988. Decades of 
anger erupted in bloody riots 
1 ! streets of Rangoon a 
ater and continued on 
and off ior six weeks, leaving 
more than 3,000 dead. Gener- 
al Saw Maung, the armed 
forces chief of staff, seized 
P°we as chairman of the au- 
thon'tarian Siate Law and Or- 
der Restoration Council, 
which was to govern until elections. 

To worldwide amazement, the May 
1990 elections in Burma, renamed Myan- 
mar last year, were generally free and fair. 
The League, under the leaderslup of Daw 
• s tg San Suu Kyi, the daughter of Burma’s 
national hero, won a huge majority in par- 
liament. The military showed its true colors 
by keeping her under house arrest and call- 
tng for a convention to draw up a new con- 
stitution, a process that could take years. 

The inevitable clash occurred Aug. 8, 
the second anniversary of the 1988 massa- 
cie. Students anu monks demonstrated in 
Mandalay. When riot police leveled theii 

rifles at rock t hrowers, a monk 
§ iried to intercede. He was hit 
a by a bullet, and 14 other pro- 
c testers were injured, though 
S th c army denies that anyone 
i was killed. 

I 1° protest, activist monk: 
? declared a boycott against mil 
? itary men and their families 
| refusing to accept the aim; 
from them that earn the dono: 
merit in a future life, or to par 
ticipate in weddings and funer 
als. The boycott stirred anxiei 
among the troops. “Most o 
the young soldiers come fron 
villages where monks are helc 
in high respect,” says Omar Farouk, a Bur 
mese Muslim living in Bangkok. 

The high command retaliated by rim 
ing rebellious monasteries with troops anc 
buzzing them with helicopters. This led tc 
a very Burmese conflict: a slingshot war 
Huiks pelted the army patrols with stones 
fired from slingshots. The soldiers askec 
for permission to shoot back 
commander refused, ordering 





to i 





m 



j turn fire only with slingshots of their own. 
I Meanwhile, Saw Maung was preparing 
J hts counterattack. After a pious prayer to 
j Buddha, he outlawed then abolished 
1 some Buddhist sects. Saw Maung then sent 
I bis troops into Mandalay’s monasteries “to 
clean out unlawful organizations.” 

movement that' began in 

15 eff ^ ctive, y over now,” says an Asian 
diplomat. Says a Western official: “One bv 

one they have knocked off the challenges to 

I *ri? re ^ me ’ fr° ra ^e League to the monks ” 

; The consensus in Rangoon is that the junta 

can survive any sanctions its Western critics 

| may impose for as long as the military lead- 
ers are determined to do so. 

When Japanese professor Sadako 
Ogata arrived in Burma last week as a spe- 
cial envoy of the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, Saw Maung ex- 

S*®*? 1 hlS . contem P t for the very notion. 
I wff! not give the kind of rights demanded 

by the Voice of America,” he said in a 

speech. I will not give the students the 

right to stage demonstrations. I won’t let 

the people emulate the incidents in East- 
em Europe/" 

Until he does so, he can expect little or 
no help for his free-falling economy, with 
an inflation rate of more than 75%, a gap- 
ing balance of payments deficit and a bud- 
get that devotes 40% of its resources to the 
military. The cutoff of US. aid after the 
1988 riots has had no discernible effect, 
leading some American policymakers to 
ponder whether to try some limited in- 
volvement with the Burmese government 
once again. Burton Levin, the former US. 
ambassador to Burma, says no. “To think 
you can sit down and talk to these people 
would be to ignore the history of the last 28 
years,” he says. “If these people remain in 
power, there will be no change.” 

Many Burmese who hate the regime 
also lament their inability to change it, 
“We are rubbish,” says a student in Man- 
dalay. “Our tradition and our religion pre- 
I vent us from getting things done,” says a 
Rangoon intellectual. The pacific teach- 
ings of Theravada Buddhism do not for 
| example, allow self-immolation of the sort 
practiced by protesting Vietnamese monks 
in the 1960s. ' 

Unable to remake their nation or 
count on rescue from abroad, large num- 
bers of Burmese seek solace in the ghostly 
world of nats, the pantheon of spirits 
whose influence predates Buddhism. De- 
pite the military siege, thousands of pil- 
grims entered monasteries all over the 
country last week. They prayed, tucking 
money into the clothing on figures of the 
nats. Then they sought out the astrologers 
who line the covered walkways around the 
temple:/ Questioned about Burma’s fu- 
ture, one astrologer in Mandalay cast a 
waxy glance over his shoulder to see if 
anyone might be listening. Then he whis- 
pered, “Burma is waiting.” a 
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middle east 


Where Hatred Begets Hatred 


Even in death, Meir Kahane makes Israel 

M eir Kahane never expected to die 

neaeefnlfv r ■ . . 


an angrier ploce 


peacefully, People are frightened 
>v message because they know in their 
hearts that it is true,” he once said. “They 
can stop me, but they cannot chancre the 
truth.” e III 

The Brooklyn-born rabbi spent his life 
preaching a doctrine of intolerance, racial 
hatred and violent confrontation. 'Last 
week he became a victim of Jewish-Arab 
animosity himself when he was gunned 
down by an assassin in a New York City ho- 
tel. Charged with Kahane s murder w as El 
Sayid Nosir, an Egyptian-born New York 
City maintenance worker who became a 


and 1 % i*. 


scious and injuring three - 

hcemen were also hun 

ers were arrested. 

Kahane might have enjoyed tfee * 
cle. He had managed to afc 

line Zionists with his abrasive 
calls for the mass expulsion of Arabs 
Israel and the occupied territory 0 
message of hate and bn ]|y 
tions appealed to a small de& 

constituency. Founder of the Jfe* 
based Jewish Defense Leagae. r 
moved to Israel in 1971, where ~ 
the ultra-right Kach movenseat ag 
elected to the Knesset in 1984. Fon 



In Jerusa l em, his mourners echoed Kahane’s call for “Death to the Arabs! 

Brutally simple solutions that appealed to a small and dedicated constituenc 


56 


U.S. citizen in 1989, Nosir, who was arrest- 
ed after he was wounded in a shoot-out 
with a Postal Service officer, is believed to 
have acted alone. 

The reaction in Israel was sw ift and vio- 
lent. Hours after the shooting, two Pales- 
tinians were shot dead by a man witnesses 
identified as a Jewish settler in the West 
Bank, apparently in revenge. Bracing for 
further violence, Israel deployed rein- 
forcements to guard roads, intersections 
and (he homes of prominent Palestinian 
and left-wing Israeli politicians, who also 
came under Kahane s wrath. Said Miriam 
Cohen, a Kahane follower from Jerusalem: 
“The Arabs will pay for this with their lives. 
I don’t care if hundreds die.” 

At Kahane’s funeral two days later, 
more than 20,000 followers marched 
through Jerusalem chanting “Death to the 
Arabs!” As the procession streamed 
through the city, they searched stores and 
markets lor Arabs, beating one uncon- 


later the Israeli Supreme Court banfij 
hane from running for re-elect o: 
grounds that his movement was ‘ r 

Some Palestinians reactec wi 
the death of “someone who belk 
all non-Jews were animals,” as a 
man for the extremist group Islaxflfc 
put it. But they also feared reprisal 
Kahane followers. Faisal Hu sseim* 
the most prominent Palestinian te 
Jerusalem, warned that 'the 
porters represent a real denser :c 
o every Arab.” 

it the man is gone, his ideas stJl 
a dangerous appeal, and hi 
only intensify anger among those* 
endow him with martyrdom. As 
lor revenge continue, support 
doctrine of hatred and seereg- 0 
likely to grow among both Isra 
Palestinians. — By 

Reported by Christine Gormsn 
Jon 0. HultfJerusatem 
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n Burmese Jungle, Rebel Fortress Awaits Attack 


STEVEN ERLANGElfl 

Spe\'w! to TV New Vorfc Tim** 

4ANER FLAW, t; Nuv 15 

rhe Karen, one of the largest of thi 
en ethnic minorities of Mymumu 
' e been digging bunkers mu, the 
ep, forested malaria T hilK that 
rtect Manerplaw, the headquarters 
np for insurgents fighting the But 
se military Government 

'u dry season is almost hnt\ 
sn a 40-yea r-oki war with the Bur-’ 
se Army begins again. But after 

effective cnmpmgii hv the Kinv 

se military last year, when n timer* 

insurgent camjts along (for Thai 
-mese bonier were overrun in 
y heavy fighting, the Ka i en com 
nder, Gen Bo Mya, freely admits 
t Manerplaw is the most obvious 
jet (or this year’s offensive 
lanerplaw takes on ngw symbolic 
x>rtance as opposition to the mill* 

* regime in Mytuimai formerly 
ma, is crushed by repression, arv 
ts, detention and, reportedly tor- 
with a continuing effort to dls- 
fie the political party, the Na- 
tal League for Democracy, that 
rwhelmingly won elections in 
ft 

I most by default, Manerplaw has 
ome the headquarters not only for 
Karen, ethnically based rebels 

» want a federal Myanmar, but 
* for nearly every other orvanixa* 
opposed to the military regime, 
y are gathered in the Democratic 
anceof Burma, formed in Novem 
im after the military crushed 
democracy demonstrations and 
nally seized power The alliance 
udes the main students 1 organiza- 
t the All Burma Studenta’lteitib* 
ic Front, which is also baaed 


4 We Try to Help* 

other groups come to us for 
and assistance,*’ said Gen, Bo 
; i who is also chairman of the Al» 
“We try to help, but we’re 
ty hard up ourselves. 11 

1 Moei River near the border 

Thailand, Manerplaw is a well- 

dished community of substantia! 

ihgs. Most are wood and thatch, 

often with stone foundations, 

> are supplied with electricity 

generators, There is a satellite 

J*ar the Karen guest house, to 

in touch with the larger world, 

>r those Karen who are “ 

is a bare church, to touch 
ne. 

students and their leader, Kti 

hi Zun, a university physics stu- 

tn Yangon, the capital, have 

*mp a quarter of a mile a way 

is an effort at distance, but the 

ts are fed and protected by the 

trained by them and fight 
loetnem. 

it 800 students are now serving 
sren units. But of the 7,04)0 or 
udents who fled to the border 



«hmc minority, who am figh** th. Bun** militaty 
tow, Myanmar, th. headquarter* of the Democratic Affiance of Burma^^ 




The Now York Times 

Mann pLiw is the headquarters of 
Burmese insurgent forces. 
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surge rules, only ulxnir 3,000 remain, 
relief workers say, the rest defeated 
by harsh jungle conditions, malaria, 
lack of food and despair. No more 
than 1,000 are actually In combat 

■ i*i i i ^ 

me 2,000 students are living in 
the Karen area; nearly 1,000 more 
aie living with the Kachtn, with 

Otheis scfiltntHl nrrmno nfhftr mtnvin 


More adjusted now to the jungle, 
the student soldiers are "getting bet- 
ter,” sail' Dr. Em Marta, a spokes- 
man for the Karen and the Alliance, 
Geneias Bo Mya said the students 
needed more training, experience 
and arms, “but some have been fight- 
ing well alongside our soldiers." 

In the Salween Camp of the All 
Burma Students' Democratic Front, 
30 minutes north of here by primitive 
motorboat, Ko Aung Naing and Ko 
Mymt Oo, both 24 years old and 
among the camp’s leaders, said the 
students suffered from lack of food, 
medicine, blankets and mosquito 
nets. “Now I suffer again from ma- 
laria,” Mr. Aung Naing said. “Our 
situation is very difficult. “ 

About 100 students remain at the 
camp; another 100 are said to be off 
fighting with the Karen. In two years, 
Mr. Aung Naing said, 4 students have 
died fighting while 15 have died from 
malaria. 

are no weapons in the camp; 
tne Karen provide scarce guns to stu- 
dents only when they fight alongside 
the Karen. “If there is any attack, we 
will run away," Mr. Myint Oo said. 

The students' leader, Moe Thi Zun, 
28, received two journalists with a 
toothbrush In his pocket and made a 
show of going over some papers. He 
led to the border in April 1989, 



common cause with the Karen, M 

Moe Thi Zun said. 1 ‘ M. 0 are both 0 

pressed. We share the same fate ar 

a common enemy,” the military Go 
emment. 

The students, however, “are «tni . 

the forefront of the national 

cratic movement,” he said “ 

means we lead politically and c*. 

mobilize both students and th 

masses inside Burma and alona th 
border." 

But Manerplaw is a long wav fro! 
the Burma plain, and the student 
too, have become marginalized by th 

opressive tactics of the revr- 
“The most important thing for aT 
do is to make people take to tl 
streets again,” Dr. Marta said B 
how? 

Frustrated, the Democratic - 1 
hance is discussing the naming of 
provisional government, to nvai v 
military one. But the National Leag 
tor Democracy has not been ablf 
send a representative to the bore* 
and it is the League, duly elected 
now decimated by arrests, dial h 
the best standing to make such a cal 
The NJL.D. has been a bit slow a: 
indecisive, and maybe they unde res 
mated the military enemy,” said 
Tin Maung Win, general sec ret a rv 
the Democratic Alliance. “We cai 

blame them ” Still he trrmW * 
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Hpis Buraia's May 27 polls 
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provisional government Opp 
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leader Seta Win's announcement defied 
the irnktary-levl State Law and Order 
Restoration Council (SLORC), which 
has refused to hand over power despite 
the NLD s landslide election victory. 
With Sea Win when he declared the 

H^Ppal Coalition Govern- 

ent of die Union of Buraia j ^ 
iNCCLB) were Karen 
Bo Mya and Kachin 

ang Seng. As leaders jRangoon 
two strongest ethnic f \ 
groups fighting Rangoon,* 
the pair brought consider- ] * 

able dout to Scm Wins an- j 
nouncrriefit j 

In a speech on the * 

Minerpbw parade ground, 1 

San Win said the provisional 
government “is the only option for us be- 
cause this junta has no will and no way 
to transfer power to the people. The only 
rVr the representatives elected bv 
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Thailand 
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the vast majority ot people is to e^scape 
into liberated areas and form a govern- 
ment for the people.” The aims of his 
government: to eliminate SLORC; call a 
national convention with all elected of- 
ficials and minority group representa- 
tives; and establish a demo- 
cratic government in Burma, 
To lure the minorities 
into the fold, the provisional 
government agreed to form 
the Democratic Front of Bur- 
ma. It embraces Sein Win’s 
cabinet and the Democratic 
Alliance of Burma (DAB), an 
umbrella group of 21 min- 
ority, religious, student and 
expatriate factions. “The 
D\B could not be included 
in the newly declared government, 
was to be made up only of 
elected officials,” says Karen National 
Union foreign minister Em Marta. A 
“Supreme Council” of seven Alliance 
representatives and five League MPs was 
: chosen to decide government policy. Em 
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a says Scin Win's cabinet also 
et'd to share power with the Alliance 

the government was ever formally 

>cniscd* 

But most foreign observers think 
I that is unlikely. Rangoon-based diplo- 

I mats believe the government-in-cxile will 

be short-lived, and that its formation will 
I trigger a wave of arrests and cripple the 
| League. "The [new government] won’t 
make any difference any which way,” 
says one foreign analyst. “The SLORC 
‘■as intimidated everybody 
merited one Bangkok-based 
diplomat: “Even if you arc 
sympathetic and have an 
open mind, they (the 
Manerplaw MP S ) are 

v. i^i^i a bleak pos- 
ition, They' 1 1 have to be able 
to demonstrate support in 
Burma, Otherwise people 
h;Ii si an calling the NCGUB 

* joke, and a bad ickc at 

that." 


heir fears may be 
well-founded. On the 

da\ iKe new govern- 

was announced, the 
League s Central Executive 
Committee in Rangoon ex- 
PlI cJ the eight MPs in the 
fledgling cabinet. A veteran 
Burmese activist in Bangkok 
v ys “the [League’s] reaction 
■^as calculated. I hey had to 
save their necks and de- 
-nce the alternative gov- 
mem to avoid being de- 
negisiered by the military." 

The junta has ruthlessly 
..ailed hundreds of oppo- 
se ms. All but a handful of 
I :he League's top leaders are 
under house arrest or be- 
I hind bars. Rangoon recently revoked the 
registration of Sein Win’s Party for 
National Democracy. The regime is now 
going after a score of MPs planning to 
join their colleagues in Manerplaw. 

St:!l, the provisional government can- 
not be ignored. Its link-up with Burma’s 
r tonlies was unprecedented and 
symbolically significant. It was the first 
itt since Gen. Nc Win grabbed power in 
J962 that elected Burmese officials had 
oined hands with the minorities to op- 
pose the military and support a federal 
union giving minorities autonomous 
p; w ers. And by forging an alliance w'ith 
:h; minorities, the provisional govern- 
ment hopes to erode the morale of Ran- 
goon soldiers indoctrinated to believe 
arc fighting non-Burman insurgents. 
Now they will be fighting Burmese of- 
' - . s. many of whom received votes 


from the military in May, 

, And despite their party’s official re- 
jee .inn, the Manerplaw MPs seem to 
have_ broad League support. Win Ko, an 
MP Jrom Sagaing Division, says League 
torchbearer Aung San Suu Kyi had told 
lhe Hague’s Central Executive Com- 
mittee to do whatever is necessary to 
carry out the will of the people " Many 

1 he Committee's unwilling- 
ness to comene a parliament. The more 
cautious Committee members feared a 
backlash after the regime announced Or- 
o r 1 90 in Ju y, lhe vaguely worded 


the 


Oct. 9. Afteifl^lll 
more than 200 v>* 
members to repre 
er action the 
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main temples in Mandalay had been sur- 
rounded by tanks, gun 'mounted jeeps 
and hundreds of soldiers. On Oct \'6 the 
seven MPs cancelled the plan, agreeing in- 
stead to declare 3 government in a fron- 
tier area. Four day* later Rangoon 
launched 3 massive crackdown again | 
Mandate*, monks, who fusing to 

minister Buddhist rituals to mifitar> per- 

sonnet Dozens of Le 
MPs were jai^d. M 
an Executive Committee 
member. a %% allegediy 
tortured to death for with- 
holding information on the 
monks' activities and ^ 
Mandalay meetings, 
mont hf s end. Range on 
called members of all pobti- 
cal parties do^n T o the 
National IntdHi’jence Bj- 

it 

reau to sign Order 1/90. 

Thie newr opposition 
leader did not attend the 
Mandalay sessions and actu- 
opposed the plan to ce- 


v * l 


\ i 


iu 


A student guerilla in training: “We are not sitting idle" 


Fr«* Scott 


i 


document stated that the junta would 
continue as the de facto government un- 
til a constitution was drafted. It also 
threatened party members with arrest if 
they refused to comply. Despite the mis- 
givings of some on the Committee, the 
League drafted the so-called Gandhi Dec- 
laration, w hich called for an assembly of 
all elected MPs by September, 

That never happened. Instead, some 
100 League MPs met and issued a state- 
ment denouncing Order 1/90. The docu- 
ment, later endorsed by about 250 MPs, 
also reai firmed support for the Gandhi 
Declaration. At the same meeting they 
floated a plan to declare a provisional 
government in Manda ay, with or with- 
out the ( EC's consent. Senior monks in 
Mandalay also agreed to support the 
proposed administration, vowing to pos- 
ition 5,000 clerics around the MPs on 


CidLre a government there. 
Nevertheless. Sein Wm was 
still very much :n the pic- 
ture. Tne Mandalay MPs 
had whittled down their 
choice of leader to two 
names: S: n Win and Khin 
Maune Swt, a League mem- 

W ' w 

ber who was arrested in late 
October Sein Win. may well 
have been chosen even if has 
rival r ad not been jailed. His 
background appeals to 
Burmese, who judge poli- 
ticians on the basis of family 
lineage. Sein Win’s unde was Burma's in- 
dependence hero Aung San (see box j . In 
fact, mans believe the intro* er ed math- 
ematics teacher is the Test the country 
has to offer after Au'.g San's outspoken 
daughter Aung San Suu Kyi, who has 
been under house arrest since J uh 1 989. 

or now, the alliance between the 
League and the minority groups 
fighting Rangoon “has all the sym- 
strengtPs and practical weak ness- 
es.” says one Western a nab st who was .n 
Manerplaw last week. "The forming of 
the alternate government is the first 
shift towards a workable symbiosis be- 
tween the Burmese and the minorities. 
This is a psychological blow. The Burm- 
ese army won t be the same. Still, in the 
past eighteen months Rangoon’s troops 
have wiped out eight Karen camps along 
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Sein Win (2nd from r.) with M Ps in Manerplaw: 'This gTts""" 
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LEADERS 

The Making 
of an Activist 

The head of Burma's 
gov ernment-in-exile 
was wrestling with 
mathematical theory 
in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, when he had his 
first brush with the 
Burmese military. Of- 
fering no explanation, the authorities 
told Sein Win to cut short his doctoral 
studies and return home. He ignored 
the order, and Rangoon refused to re- 
new his passport. Finally, after nine 
years of studies and a stint as a res*, 
taurant dishwasher, Sein Win eft 
Europe. He taught at Sri Lanka’s Co- 
lombo University and Kenya’s 
Nairobi University. Eventually his 
longing to see Burma again overcame 




In 1984, armed with a fake pass- 
port, he returned home. “[The 
military] doesn’t trust anybody who 
has been away too long,” says Sein 
Win. Indeed, he was interrogated, 
charged with illegal entry and locked 
up in Rangoon's infamous Insein Jail 
for nine months. After his release, he 
applied for a job at Rangoon Univer- 
sity but never received an answer be- 
cause “they were afraid to have me.” 

In 1985 Sein Win became a part- 
time lecturer at the less prestigious 
Workers’ College in Rangoon. De- 
spite his growing antipathy towards I 


the regime, he avoided a public role. 
Not that he was a stranger to politics. 
His father, U Ba W'in, was the older 
brother of Burma’s independence hero 
Aung San. Both men were 
assassinated in 1947. “Morally I never 
accepted the military government,” 
Sein Win explains. “But my oppo- 
sition was alway s passive.” 

That changed in 1988, when the 
military shot thousands of pro- 
democracy demonstrators and shut 
down the universities. “There comes a 
point where you feel you have to do 
something,” Sein Win says. ”1 
couldn’t sit back doing nothing.” 
WTen the National League for 
Democracy was declared a party in 
1989, Sein Win signed up as a mem- 
ber. Shortly after, his cousin, fiery 
League torchbeaier Aung San Suu 
Kyi, chose him to head the newly 
formed Party for National Democ- 
racy. The party was intended as a 
backup in case the military dissolved 
the NLD. He easily won a parliamen- 
tary seat in the May polls. 

When opposition Mi’s chose iso- 
lated Manerplaw as the site for their 
provisional government, Sein Win, 47, 
set off for the jungle, leaving behind 
his wife of one year. “1 said if they 
couldn’t find another person to lead 
the movement I wouldn't mind,” he 
says. “But I never dreamed of becom- 
ing prime minister.” I >espite his obvi- 
ous reluctance to lead, he seems to 
have wide support. “We know why the 
MPs wanted Sein Win as their leader,” 
says Mandalay representative Peter 
Limbin. “This man has guts.” ■ 


Suu Kyi 


And the military recentlv 

bought medium-sized • nUy 

cure, _ , __ i Mzea tanks, anti-aircraft 

' pdtro J boats, short-range F-7 ; et 

hof£ ts a S m a cS ,y of mi5Ste “»■ 

ly. the members of&ln'w'n’s^m'-m 
ment are jittery about disclosing plan^ 
combination of measures is being con- 
sidered. I hese include: spreading propa- 1 
gano i through the League’s labyrinthine 
networks; organising civil disobedience 
campaigns such as labour strikes; co- 
ordinating guerilla attacks against the 
Rangoon army with Karen, Kachin and 
o her minority armies; gaining moral and 
financial support from Burmese expatri- 
ate communities and, especially, foreign 
governments. The Manerplaw MPs nave 
already contacted foreign embassies in 
Bangkok. At least one Western embassy 
has pledged some financial support. 

Thailand's recognition of the 
Manerplaw government is considered 
crucial When Arthit Urairat became 
Thailand’s foreign minister in December 
he promised to review his country’s Bur- 
ma policy, which steers a careful course 
between respect for Rangoon’s sover- 
eignty and concern about human-rights 
violations. But analysts don’t expect 
Arthit to make any drastic changes. 
Some Thai businessmen favour links 
with a democratic 
and free-enterprise 
neighbour. Other 
factions, including 
Thailand's influen- 
tial military, are 5 
staunchly pro-Ran- | 
goon. Still, Bang- * 
kok has tradition- | 
ally cultivated ties z 
with all warring | 
groups in neigh- S 
bouring countries 
so as to maintain in- 
fluence should a 
change in government occur 


R egardless of Thailand’s position, 
the Manerplaw government has a 
hard slog ahead. If Rangoon's re- 
cord is anything to go by, the junta will 
stop at nothing to protect its interests. 
The Manerplaw MPs have already been 
declared fugitives, and, according to 
Burma’s intelligence Chief Khin Nyunt, 
the regime “will take action against any- 
one who goes against the law.” Still, in 
his jungle stronghold Sein Win brims 
with determination. “We have not com 
here empty-handed ” he says. “We came 
here with our program and agenda in 
hand and we are going to see that they 
are put into motion. So please rest as- 
sured. We are not sitting idle." ■ 
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protect 
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Burma ai 


:n oil 
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drilling test wells. The companies, which come 
paid, signature bonuses of about US$50 million. 


Energy Minister 
ruling military S 


Maung 'Khin, who 
Restoration Council 
exploration venture 
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department official 
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ie foreign 
> Otherwise , 
Burmese government 
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the official said. 
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of the block they had; 
might be interested. 
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Details of agreement sign* betueen 

-re explained to newsmen recently. fut ******** sharin 


Under the agreements providing for "f„i 

firms have to pay 10 percent .' 2 . e,U:M:able returns," contracting. 


3 P r °duct ion bonus. 

The bonus would be US$2 million for 


3Vernr:ient 


and would have to pay 


US$3 million for 30,000 BPD- US$4"' ,, barrels a ** <BPD > ^ 

100,000 BPU; and US$10 .m- “ °" 50 '° '° BPD! Us$5 f° r 

Director., T - nmim 200 •°°° BPb -* according to 


Planning 


He said production sharing ratio was also in Burma's favour. 


The country 


some 70 to 90 percent of the yield while the foreign firms 


retain only 10 to 30 percent. 


Contracting firms 



Burma 


fuel oils and lubricants needed by the country. 


and help import 


product 


United States' Amoco and Unical, Canada's PetroCanada, Dutch 

% # m r 
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BBP, Japan's Idemitsu, South Korea's Yukong and the United 

and Kirkland. 


agreements are the 


Shell, Australia's 


Kingdom's Croft 
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Burma has divided the onshore oil area into ,14 geological basins and plains. 

the government has been working only in three areas and exploration 
has started in the Irrawaddy Delta. 


The foreign firms will work in the other areas. 

« I 

% 

Burma began offshore oil exploration with foreign firms in 1972. The government 
continued the work eve n when foreign firms withdrew, using state funds. 

* i 

These earlier production efforts have resulted in a daily yield of 15 ,000 

barrels of crude per day, sufficient for the country's needs if used wisely 
and efficiently. 
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i has already begun. The onc< 
regions is turning a brittle 5 
hardwood forests are thinnin 
crops are failing, hi this « 
beginning to resemble the 


A combination of the 
few kilometres away, n 
extent, the logging cone 
companies by the Bun 
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With the nation-wide 
1988 by the Thai gpve 
began a rush to the b< 
Although, also illegal 
control in the border 


companies. It is 


^ m M officials on 

since the 

** Burma, <w 

border, independent satellit 
the rate pf deforestation in 
However the damage to 1 
trunks that are transported 
companies claim that th 


“Since the concessions we are 
having increasingly frequent forest 
fires. This dry season alone we had 
three very large fires. It is not only 
because it is . becoming more dry 
but also when they cut down one 
large tree, several small trees are 
felled because they are in the path 

of its fall. t 

“The companies don’t clean up 
after themselves and the splinters 
and undergrowth cause the fires, 
said a high-ranking Karen National 
Union official based at one of the 
major logging . regions of Metha- 
mine KNU headquarters across the 
border from Kanchanaburi. 

This sudden destruction of the 
environment has had some radical 
effects on the 1ive« nf - 


and but als< 
t* across the 


he culprits are, once 
again, Thai logging 
companies, reports 
Evelyne Girardet, 
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is no 
lore Karen 


There is an old Karen proverb 
that says “If we eat from the land, 
we have to protect the land. If we 
drink the water we have to care for 
fee water.” This awareness by the 
people about their environment has 
provoked strong reaction by the 
civilian population to large-scale 
cutting by Thai companies. 

“They cannot cut everywhere. 
The Karen people have demanded 
that some areas remain forest and 
wildlife reserves. The KNU poli- 
cies may be witlihg to permit 
logging everywhere in the Karen 
territory but fee Karen people care 
about fee forest,” said the official. 

In fee last sixth months there has 
been much pressure by the Karen 
civilian population on the leader- 
ship to preserve the jungle. They 
have made Severn! demands, for 
their security, the people want f ve 
iuncle areas to which thev will he 
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visited the People's Republic of 
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medicinal rhino hom industry alive 
and well and printing its instruc- 
tions for rhino hom pills in 
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getting 


Me o eficape if the Burmese 
forces invade this ^rca. They also 
want one 165-square-mile area of 
forest reserve to serve as a wildlife 
sanctuary because they realize that 
much of the exotic wildlife that 
in this area would disappear. 
At the same time, the official 
although it could be a good 
way for the Karen to earn a living, 
none of the people living here are 




working with the Thai eompa 
to cut the trees, “The people 
do not want to destroy their for 
in this way. It goes against t 
nature/* he said. 

However it seems the Ka 
have little choice in what 
happening to their surroundings 
“The logging concessions lti 
put us in a very bad posit 
because we can’t realistically 
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has caused a cultural tragedy, 
Bradley Martin discovered. On a 
tour of government controlled 
medicine factories, he was shown 
storerooms containing hundreds of 
beautifully carved Ming and Ching 

dynasty cups, brush-holder* statu- 
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1ACK ANDERSON ami (DALE VAN AHA 


Big Oil and the Burmese Military 



here is one TV commercia you can bet two 
big U.S. oil companies are never going to 
make. It would show the investments of 
Amoco and Unocal being protected by Myanmar’s 
brutal military — the same military presiding over 
one of the world’s worst human rights records. 

These two U.S. oil companies are among 10 
international firms that have invested in Myanmar’s 
future oil deposits and are exploring under contract 
with the ruling military government. An Amoco 
spokesman justified its involvement in Myanmar, 
formerly Burma, by saying that oil companies must 
“go where the reserves or prospective, basins are.” 

Others believe that big oil is unwittingly abetting 
in the abuses taking place in Myanmar. 

Ironically, the situation occurs in the wake of 
free de mocrat c elections last year won by a 
pro-democracy movement. But instead oi bringing 
freedom to the people, the elections triggered a 
horrifying military backlash. 

Amoco has been exploring a part of Myanmar 
that is only a few hundred miles from the Kachin 
rebel insurgents, who are counted as one of the 
best guerrilla armies in the world. The thuggish 
Burmese military is serving as a protection force 

for the oil company. 

A spokesman for Amoco told us that while there 
is a military presence in the area, it is not providing 
security for A noco. However, sources told our 
reporter Richard Ward that the contrary is true. 

Soe Win, first secretary of the Myanmar Embassy 
in Washington, said that Amoco installations were 
not only safe, but that the company also enjoys total 


protection by the military — even down to providing 
transportation. “They [Amoco] wouldn’t be able to 
get around without us,” Win said. 

Use of the military for security has stirred a 
controversy among human rights activists. Amnesty 
International’s report on human rights abuses of the ' 
Burmese military details forced labor and 
conscription of 14-year-olds in the fight against the 
insurgents, as well as mass executions and 
starvation. The reason offered by the government for 
the execution of slave laborers is that if they were 
left behind when a job was done, they might report 
the army’s whereabouts to the rebels. 

Meanwhile, there are alarming reports that 
Myanmar’s government is stockpiling modern 
weapons. The government has just cut a $1 billion 
deal with China for planes, tanks and other weapons. 
They also have been amassing chemical weapons, 
prompting the State Department to include Myanmar 
on its list ot countries with worrisome chemical 


weapons programs. 

Since Myanmar faces no external threats, 
sources believe the chemical weapons are intended 
for use against its own population. 

Congress has passed legislation requiring 
President Bush to impose trade sanctions on 
Myanmar if it doesn’t relinquish power to the 
elected party. But the latest out of Myanmar 
suggests there will be no democracy. 

Even if trade sanctions go into effect, many 
believe they will not affect lucrative exploration by 
t he oi! companies that are enjoying the Burmese 
military’s protection. 
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Peaceful Progress 


■ S(y i°> M i 



In Myanmar 


The article "Big Oil and the Burmese 
Military" [op-ed, May 29] was at vari- 
ance with the true situation. With the 
return to the legal fold of some insur- 
gent groups, including a Kachin insur- 
gent group, peace and security have 
been realized in borders of Myanmar for 
the first time in decades. Contrary to 
the article’s assertion, Kachm insur- 
gents exist only in the remotest regions 
with their backs to the wall. Amoco or 
any other oil company has nothing to 
fear from them. 

More and more international busi- 
nesses are becoming aware of Myan- 
mar’s potential and are availing them- 
selves of mutually beneficial 
opportunities. While ensuring peace and 
stability to the nation, the Myanmar 
government — in accordance with its 
conditions, culture and tradition — is lay- 
ing a firm foundation for a democratic 
society and for the future peace, stabili- 
ty and prosperity of the country. 

The allegations of human rights 
abuse, forced labor, "conscription of 
14-year-olds,” mass executions and 
starvation are groundless. The Myan- 
mar government has cooperated and 
is cooperating with the U.N. human 
rights mechanism to dispel these 
speculations. 


KYAW THU 

First Secretary 
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Changing Buddha 
images spell bad 
omen for Burmese 





I HUNDREDS of pilgrims 
^ are flocking to sites across 
Burma where images of 
Buddha are said be 
showing m>‘ sterlbtm feigns 
l Jielievers say augur ill for 
he political future, diplo- 
mats said yesterday. 
Reports say the images 
aDoear to bleed, weepor 
in shape, pers uad- 
is uperatmous Bur- 
I that their two-year 
battle of wits with the 
military government wfi 
not end*hag| ■ 

Diplomats 

manifestations may sim- 
■■ b. climatic oddity 
WtM Burmese, facing 
sin army determined to 
keep power despite an op- 
position election victory 
three months ago, they 

are an unprecedented 
portent of ill. 

“Burmese take it very 
seriously. They see it as 
4 the worst possible omen,” 
said one diplomat. 

A tense stalemate 
which had hung over the 
country since the Nation- 
al League for Democra- 
cy’s landslide win in 
broke this month 
scattered anti-army dem- 
onstrations and at least 
four killings in the north 
era town of 
others said. 

UNREST 

1 • "L f f , I fc 3 - , j | ' > 1 . jjf-- ^ si 

Bat they said the 
which took power near! 
two years ago in die coun- 
try’s worst bloodbath 
since independence, had 
made dear it would not 
in to public pressure 
civilian government. 
Diplomats said the 
League had been accused 
in the state-run media of 





£ 



ng the unrest. Extra 
troops had been sent to 
Rangoon and up to 600 ac- 
tivists arrested in the cap- 
ita I alone. 

*1 am increasingly pea* 
simistic that anytning is 
going to happen at all. 
Everything is hanging. 
It's going to take some 
m^jor jolt for something 
to give,* said one dip- 
lomat 

The League has rejects 
ed army demands for a 
drawn-out process of au- 
perv xsed constitution a 5 

changes before any new 



government is formed 
and has called for the mil- 
itary to convene parlia- 
ment next month. 

Hie army has not ac- 
knowledged the League’s 
demands, made after its 
first full meeting of suc- 
cessful candidates late 
last month. Diplomats 
said there was a sense of 
growing despair among 
ordinary Burmese that 
there would be any peace- 
ful change, which helped 
ipark the pilgrimages to 
the Buddhist shrines. 

They quoted eyewit- 
nesses as sayu^ Jiiinges 
of Buddha in a temple of a 
town north of Mandalay 
had begun swelling last 
week and the phenome- 
non had spread to Ran- 
goon and other cities. 

There was no dear sci- 
entific explanation for the 
swelling, said to appear in 

each image's lei 
In some cases th 
— made of ivory, wood or 
marble — were reported 
to ooee fluid from the 
swelling or from the eyes, 
diplomats said. 

Predominantly 
dhist Burma, isolated 
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iunnese believe General 
Ne Win, the country’s se- 
cretive ruler, makes deci- 
sions based on advice 
from astrologers and his 
penchant for the number 

nine. 
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nomenon had threatened 

to become a rallying point 

for a country gripped by 
fear and despair. 

Security forces in Ran- 
goon had blocked off a 
street and confiscated 
several images of Buddha 
which had been visited by 
scores of Burmese. 

No Burmese could re- 
call such an occurrence, 

one diplomat said. 

“Of course it's going to 
turn out to be a bad omen. 
If the government stays 
it's a bad omen and if it 
changes it's only going to 
be through violence so 
that s a bad omen too," 
said one envoy. 
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Gem export may be hit 

THE Jeuellen Exporters Association 

may ha\e to lower its export ta : gets 
for the year in the wake of the receri t 
hike in oil puces stemming rout the 
costs in the Gun 

; Preecfci Ttersuuan, the associa- 
tion's vice president, said the Middle 
•East crisis had not only boosted oil 
btit also gold prices, and had eroded 

the buying power of importing coun- 
tries. 

^“The association had forecast that 
Thailand would export Bt34 billion 

§ ems his year, a growth rate 
ot ^0 per cent compared to last year. 

/reeda said even .gemstones, ex- 
ports could be effected by the rise in 
gold and Oil prices as energy costs 
account for around 0.25 per cent of 
the gem industry’s production costs. 

Meanwhile, energy accounts for 
«oout 35 per cent of gold bullioi 
production costs. However, Preeda 
said that the purchasing power of 
nnporters might decrease if the 
Persian Golf dispute continues and 
* material prices increase as a 

* . 4 ' * 

local products will maintain 
ineir competitive edge over products 
from countries with more expensive 
labour forces such as Taiwan, Hong 
Kong and Singapore. 

Preeda said that the volume of 
gemstones exported to the European 
countries could be affected. 
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THAI forestry operators are at logger- 
heads with Burmese authorities over a 

to increase their concession 
fees as part of an effort by the Burmese 
government to standardize rates among 
concessionaires. ° 

Representatives from the: Thai For- 

e, ® F1 _ L °gg in « Concessionaires Club 

and Bj rmese authorities am sdiedied 
to nwet later this month to negotiate 
toe^fee in crease proposal. If the two 
parties fail to reach agreement on rises 

maybe Sled“ S ' ,he concessio " s ' 

di^mL> W A S i aMi . Vyakomvichiir, 
president of the Logging Concession- 



aires" Club and chairman o 
Forestation Group, led a Thai ucm 
tion to Burma to hold further talks \ 
the Burmese government, y L ' * 
represented by- the Myanmar 
; Enterprise (MTE). \ . 

' But the talks failed to 
progress on negotiations hciu in 
July when a team from Burma com 

^aflancT^ on the use of teal 

- V 1 .'ji * ", ' » " a \ - y , j, ‘ ' “ > > ' m ~- \ »< j a ' -• ,i M 

A reliable source said the Burr 
government insisted on raising 
price of teak from the Shan S 

My Sariang District, i 

ii/u-r 00 a , t0 !? ne to US$260 a to 
While teak from other parts of 

country would cost US$295. The 
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THE ANTI-JUNTA Democratic 
Alliance of Burma (DAB) has pre- 
pared areas in its liberated zones 
on the border with Thailand to 
take people who may flee Burmese 
miBtary suppression expected lat- 
er this month.. 

DAB chief spokesman Tin 
Maung Win said yesterday that 
bloody street battles in Burma, 
similar to the 1988 nationwide up- 
rising when more than 1,000 peo- 
ple were killed by the army, are 
expected after renewed demon- 
strations. 

A bloodbath has been predicted 
following Thursday’s declaration 
by two opposition parties, which 
won more than 95 per cent of the 
seats in the general election in 
May but Were barred from forming 
a ' government, that they would 
feonvene Parliament in the middle 
of this month. 

“We will send at least 10 to 15 
columns of DAB troops near to the 
cities and towns in case of emer- 
gency or if the Burmese people 
need them. We can help and give 
our hand to these people,” Tin 
Muang Win said. 

Tin Maung Win, who is also a 
nan of foe Committee for 


taken up_ positions at all strategic 


Bunkers and road blocks have 
been installed to prevent demon- 


.-V 


strations. However, if demonstra 
tions start, the Burmese military 
will shoot, Tin Muang Win said. 

‘Today, the Burmese people live 
in fear. They are arrested by sol- 
diers at night from their homes, 
never to come back.” 

His DAB group has closely moni- 
tored what is happening inside 
Burma, which has foreign reserves 
of leas than US$4 million. 

The economic situation in Bur- 
ma is vprv bad. Just before 1988. 
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Restoration of Democracy in Bur* 
ma (CRDB) whose chapters are in 
many countries including the 
United States, said the Burmese 
military dictators, under the State 
Law and Order Restoration Coun- 
cil (SLORC), will not easily hand 
power to elected representatives. 

At the same time, SLORC has 
warned the opposition not to try to 
wrest power through confron- 
tation. 

There are only two weeks more 
before an elected government will 
be formed by the convening of Par- 
liament. It is expected all con- 
cerned will be arrested or killed 
and demonstrations will erupt, he 
said. 

People will not listen to the Bur- 
mese military rulers if they ban 
the elected government from being 
formed. 

The DAB has discussed this mat- 


weeksmore 
elected government 
will be formed by the 
convening of 
Parliament. It is 
expected all 
concerned will be 
arrested dr killed and 

demonstrations will 
erupt. 


% 1 


foreign reserves were $20 million. 

After the authorities gave tim- 
ber concessions, fisheries contracts 
and also sold part of the land at the 
Burmese Embassy in Japan, they 
had $232 million to $240 million in 
foreign reserves. 

However, his sources say T hat by 
July, only $4 million was left. 

Tin Muang Win claimed the 
money was used for the self-inter- 
est of the military rulers to buy 
arms and munitions from West 
Germany, Singapore and Pa- 
kistan. 

"We are following news reports 
that at least 40 tanks were bought 
by Burma from China.” 
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Most Western d iplomats interviewed 
by telephone today discounted the dis- 
crepancy. To be official, the results 
must be hand-carried to Yangon, for- 
merly Rangoon, along a primitive 
transportation system, one diplomat 
said. 

"In any event, 1 ' he continued, "to try 
to (amper with the election at this late 
stage would be obvious, and would pro- 
voke an uproar, both domestically and 
internationally. 11 

Some Ominous Questions 

His confidence is not universally 
shared by other diplomats interviewed 
today. And other, serious questions 
hang over these remarkable elections 
in Myanmar, where overwhelming ma- 
jorities voted to repudiate the last 30 


No one is sure 




how the army 
will react. 


years of military rule under Gen. Ne 
Win. Although Gen. Saw Maung Is now 
the leader of the military government. 
General Ne Win, who formally gave up 
his power last July, is still believed to 
be in control. 

Individual members of the Foreign 
Ministry and the information section of 
the State Law and Order Committee, 
the name of the junta that has run the 
country since pro-democracy demon- 
strations were brutally crushed 20 
months ago, have told journalists that 
the military is willing to hand over 
power to a civilian government once 
the newly elected assembly writes a 
new constitution and forms a govern- 
ment. 

But there has not been any formal, 
collective statement to that effect from 
the State Law and Order Committee. 
Some diplomats and Burmese find this 
silence a little ominous. 

Even optimistic diplomats say they 
cannot dismiss the possibility that 
some of the more conservative or vul- 
nerable members of the military com- 
mand may be adamant against allow- 
ing civilian politicians to take oyer, and 

are trying to prevent it. Jr 

Mixed Signals From Officials 


Nor is there any clear set of rules or 
even a timetable for the convening of 
the new assembly, the writing of a new 
constitution or the forming of a govern- 
ment. Some military officials have said 
that they will set “temporary ground 
rules” foi the assembly; others have 
said the assembly can behave as it 

wishes. 

But the size of the National League 
for Democracy’s victory is likely to 
make ratifying a new constitution and 
forming a new government easier than 
the military might have imagined 
when it agreed to hold these elections. 

The attitude of the reclusive General 
Ne Win is also a mystery. In some 
sense, he set off these events by resign- 
ing his official post as chairman of the 
country’s only party in July 1988. At the 
time, he said he was willing to foresee a 
public referendum on allowing a multi- 
party system. The party — the direct 
forerunner of the National Unity Party 
so thoroughly repudiated this week — 
objected, the idea was scrapped, and 
the demonstrations for democracy 


began to accelerate until they were put 
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■■■I and relief workers say 
are now nearly 5O.0M Burmese in 
’land, most of them tacking any 
men ts t ton or kga I status, 
j^wost of those setting asrtXan ce are 
'Burmese young people who fled after 
the military cracked down on a pro- 
democracy mdVement two years, a go 
Po a time they joined forces y Jth the 
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Ethnic rx'bels 


Vangon, 

’Mon men t, 

the militant Jwve tradually driven 
* them co seek rrfn.j 

s v\Fearfu! that eveipWfene Burmese will 
be drawn to m OdUntry. the Thais 
ftave put pres^ipd On foreign govern 

mmts, relief paries and the United 
Nations High tSmmisstfoner for Refu- 
not to rvHNycnisr tfv* Burmese as 
refugees or give them aid. Tire Thais 
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tante already jailr.1 or deported large 


!■ 


■mimbers of Burmese as illegal Immi- 
rfrants 

'WBP 1 %% *■' v i l -v >. , \‘ IjW. B J 3 - 4 W . 

l!jv. Agenev Halts Assistance 

^Pressed by the Thais and by its own 
budget constraints, the High Cbm mi 
Stoner's office here has stopped giving 
A&isiance of any kind even to those 
Burmese h recognises as legitimate 
refugees, as opposed to ecanoAic mi- 
grants. It will not even iaterview asy- 
lum seekers from Myanmar's ethnic 
minorities. 

officials, who asked not to be 
by name, argued that Thailand 
behaved with great tolerance, risk- 
harm to relations with the Burmese 
remmant. They said that Thai law 
loer not rtvogmrc rofugtvs. that the 
lurmese ate here illegally, and that 
ne Thais had resisted requests from 
► •ffljptw to deport all Burmese residing 

f“|TP, : V 

Wf fejive dom? little hann to them 
ikJ have looked the other wav r * & o*m. 

■INlNlfrcMHHHIHBHB 


Nearly 50.000 3urm**e haw migfat refuge in rmshr 
boring Thailand, which already assists a 

a ^ ■■■■. JBnid is p m 

e$gn governments not to recognise or aid the Bur 
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siae uve minorities but hy earh' 
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less tran 3,«». and many were ffl withj 
malana. Yet they feared persecution 
at home, and if discovered in Thailand 
"here many wemtowerkor 
>vr arily, they were deported On the 
border, at least, th<y were left ataoe. f 

But beginnmg with the dry season ini tsems and wmaeev 1 
December, the Biirmese Army * * 

made a concerted effon to attack 
strongholds of :ne ethnic nuno*., 
along the border. In the last IQ weeks. 
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sinner’s office. 
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Burmese troops have captured 
rebel base at Three Pagodas Pass. 


Cambodians here aln\tdv, and 
lousands of Vietnamese and Laotians. 
^ have some V ietnamese hare from 

m and even Nationalist Chinese. Are 
^ la shelter e verytxxiy? « * 

.After the military crackdown of Ath 

September 1968, in which 
3 t 000 Burmese demonstra* 


tecs for democracy were killed, per- 
haps 5,000 Burmese students fled to 
border areas, where a dozen ethnic mL 
nonties have been fighting for au- 
tonomy fivm the government in Yan- 
gon, formerly Rangoon, since the 
1840*& ^ 

The students vowed to fight along- 
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temew with Bernard Krief, a French 
management consultant, misidenti- 
fled the consulting group that Ber- 

\ i -ii fd Krtpf rnWcu)u *'i t & 
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and 

some, use? may »aw Bo and Three! 
Pagodas Pass, that had been consid- 
ered too remote or well-defended to at- 
tack The Burmese are now shelling 
Manerplaw, headquarters for the 
Karen, the Democratic Alliance of 
Burma and the Afl-Burma Students’ 
Democratic Front. 

The ethnic insurgents continue to re- 
sist But only 500 students are still 
fighting alongside them, and the rest 
have joined a large flow of ooncombat- 
ant refugees farther into Thailand R* 
lief officials and diplomats say at least 

-2,000 people have crossed the border 
in the las; 10 weeks. 

How They Live Now 

Mqny of the students wind 
Hlaing Myint, 24 years old, 

Naing, 22, and Ko Aung Nge, 28, who 
share a tmy, bare room in Bangkok 
with five other Burmese youths. Thev 
each have one set of clothes, givqj to 

them bv a church Th<» mcm Hbelg 


Hlaing 
at } 

August 

pregnant wife behind, 
s military 

fluting: He went from 
other, as they feu, tberi 

was-arresied, 
took pty <#r him &ad 
® otDe niooey. Heamved m 
Jan. 22. 
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The High Commisskxier refused 
request for assistance because 
there said he was educated 
Wt&k- Bm he had no p ape 
work permit. He was given an Apr 
Appointment for an interview to se 
pe qualified as a refugee, hut was 
rested that morning and spent near] 
week in detention before paying 
tee with money suppl ied by a char 

~ Vas a new apfkomtmefli 

ck " jr ; ^ __ ■ 

think f cannot hear 
Lions in Bangkok for 
HU mg Myint said. ' 
row we have no money* 

~ cents “But I do m 
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' pursue tnc qucsuuii ui a »WTrcv-uur 
gariait connection in the assassina- 
tion attempt with the Bulgarian 




government 
The sometimes somnolent post in 


his story. Italian authority* ar- 
rested but later freed three Bulgtr* 

ians charged in the css^. * 
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ected by Myanmar Government 
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: said yes- 
acr .ation of Fred- 
sncac -frecky* Vreebnd to be U.S. 

~ dor to Mjiuiuk, formerly 
Bw mh, w ould be withdrawn, citing 
i o eraa on by the Myanmar govern* 
'• "sject him because of hit 
STtisstr, af human rights violations 

Vreeitncf* nomination had run 
ato trouble in the Senate Foreign 
fe i tfirm C n— w it tee and with Sen. 
^3096 y. j to R-N'.Y.j anna 
ajegaaons that he had added Con- 
gress aoout his career and that, 
vht t stationed in Rome, be had at- 
reiujited to deflect suspicions about 
i Sroe: and Bulgarian connection 
in the 1981 assassination attempt 
agaa* Pope John Paul IL 
Several committee members 
« upset because the administra- 
tion bad submitted his nominatioa 
jxz 2 "Son i«* biography that listed 
tin as a career Foreign Service of-* 
instead of a Central Intelli- 
ffpce Agency official, according to 

- and committee 


s 



perhaps 
i Soviets 
the sta- 

them 



I 


*A number of members were pri- 
vately dismayed at having been put 
in the position of having to approve 
a man with this background in g>y*h 
a sensitive post," a c ommi ts 
said. 

State Department officials in- 
sisted that the submission of the 
cover resume was unintentio nal 

aod they described it as coincidental 
that the Myanmar government's re- 
jection came amid the other allega- 
tion. 

sre was “absolutely no game 
P* « to engineer this with the Bur- 
mese to get us off the hook,” a sen- 
tor State Department official said. 

ftet O’ Amato responded by say- 
ing, “If you believe that is the rea- 
son be withdrew, then you believe 
the moon is made out of green 
cheese." D* Amato said he would 
pursue the question of a Soviet-Bul- 
garian connection in the assassina- 
tion attempt with the Bulgarian 
government! 

The sometimes somnolent post in 








formerly Rangoon, is con 
.... . ™portant now because of 
P 0 ^ 10 * 1 tension there. Opposition 
party leaders, attempting to move 

the country toward democracy after 

decades of military dictatorship 
have been placed under house ar- 
rest, and ruling military 
have claimed interference 
nation’s affairs" by l 
ambassadors. 

Vreeland, 63, is t. „ _ 

late Vogue editor Diana Vreeland 
and a friend of President Bush's. He 
worked in Bush's campaign.*] 1981, 
seeking support among Americans 
living abroad, sources said. Vi*e- 
land did not return a 

from a reporter yesterday 
Department officials u™ „ 
following normal procedures 
ambassadorships, the Myanmar 
government agreed to receive 
Vreeland when his n omi nation was 

&st proposed. But the Myanmar 
government called in U.S. 

in Yangon yesterday and said he 
would not be accepted, citing crit- 
icisms he had made in public testi- 
mony on the human rights situation 
in Myanmar. 

V reeland's nomination was con- 
sidered by the committee, partly in 
closed session, on Monday, but 
D* Amato obtained a postponement 
of a vote that had been scheduled 
for Tuesday. In a lettei 

se Helms (R-N.C.), the committee' 
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said, “I believe that there are seri- 
ous questions concerning Mr. Vree- 
land that deserve more thorough 
examination than was possible at 
this morning’s hearing." The com- 
mittee had scheduled another hear- 
ing for next Tuesday. 

D* Amato’s concerns focused on 
allegations that Vreeland, while sta- 
tioned in Rome in the early 1980s, 
had attempted to steer reporters 
away from pursuing a connection 
between Soviet and 
agents and the man convicted 





Agca at one point imphea 
an officials but later changed 
his story. Italian authorities ar- 
rested but later freed three Bulgar- 
ians charged in the case. 








